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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE effect of the tremendous happenings on the eastern front 
has the effect of putting events in Greece in something like 
their right proportion. It is clear, even before the Prime Minister 
gives his survey in the House of Commons, that the situation has 
substantially improved. Events have gone as the British Govern- 
ment hoped, and up to a point as even their critics hoped. Every- 
one was agreed on the desirability of the appointment of a Regent 
That was achieved. Everyone was agreed that the best possible 
Regent would be the Archbishop Damaskinos. He was appointed. 
Everyone was agreed that the Regent’s first duty would be to find 
the best man he could to form a Government. He has found 
General Plastiras, and the Government has been formed. A truce 
between the British commander and the E.L.A.S. representatives 
has been concluded and is being observed. Athens and all 
Attica are peaceful. The important port of Salonika has been occu- 
pied by British troops equally peacefully under the terms of the 
truce, and the urgently needed work of relief can now be carried 
out without hindrance. There can be no doubt that the mass of 
the population of Greece hail the cessation of the civil war with 
immense satisfaction, and there is no reason to doubt stories of the 
great popularity of the British troops and the high level at which 
British prestige stands. None the less, the task before General 
Plastiras is one of immense difficulty, and he must be credited with 
greater knowledge of what the situation requires than a good many 
well-meaning persons who are drafting instructions for him at West- 
minster or in Fleet Street. What must be desired before all things 
in Greece is reconciliation and, when the time comes, free elections 
under Allied supervision. General Plastiras has declared un- 
equivocally for the latter. With regard to the former, he has an- 
nounced that there will be no proscription, but, on the other hand, 
no general amnesty, though individual pardons will be granted freely. 
This may be simply a matter of words, but anything like reprisals 
would be deplorable. 


“ Unconditional ”’ 


The reply of the Prime Minister to a question in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday regarding a possible modification of the 
unconditional surrender demanded of Germany was uncompromis- 
ing. Neither the House of Commons nor the Allied Powers, said 
Mr. Churchill, would tolerate a negotiated peace. That is perfectly 
true. Any idea of negotiation as condition of an armistice must be 
ruled out. But is that all that can be said, or needs to be said, on 
the subject? “Fall into the hands of God, not into the hands of 
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Spain,” Sir Richard Grenville is alleged to have said, and the Germans 
may well feel something similar, and meet the demand for “un- 
conditional surrender” with the obdurate resolve “no surrender.” 
It is plainly worth while to make it clear to every German that 
though Germany must put herself unconditionally in the Allies’ 
hands that will not mean that she will risk either destruction or 
enslavement, but that treatment broadly in accordance -with the 
Adiantic Charter will be accorded her. The Republican Senator 
Wheeler, whose apparent advance from isolationism is creating con- 
siderable interest in Washington, put that point of view clearly 
when he said on Monday that there could be no peace by negotia- 
tion, but that the psychological assault on the German people could 
be intensified, and the German morale weakened, by a statement of 
the Allied plans for post-war Germany. Such a statement cou'd 
only, at this juncture, be of the broadest character, but it might none 
the less have considerable effect. The moment is propitious in 
view of the alarm the Russian onsiaught is creating in Berlin. The 
issue of a considered proclamation by the three heads of States at 
their impending meeting might yield results as important as any 
military operations could. There is evidence that many German 
prisoners have seriously believed that the intention of the Allies is. 
to treat Germany in such a way as virtually to end her existence 
as an independent nation. Some endeavour ought to be made to 
get the truth on this matter into Germany. 


Civil Aviation 

A debate in the House of Lords on civil aviation last Tuesday 
gave Lord Swinton an opportunity of reviewing the grounds of 
agreement and disagreement at the Chicago Conference, and the 
more satisfactory results which were reached in the Commonwealth 
discussions at Montreal. He was right in insisting that the Con- 
ference was by no means a failure, since it is no small thing to have 
reached agreement, as it did, on the fixing of international rules 
for navigation, and on provision for continued regulation. Perhaps 
it may be said that at one stroke more has been achieved to regulate 
conditions in the air than has yet been achieved in regulating the 
conditions to be observed at sea. But Lord Swinton was also right 
in not attempting to disguise the disagreement in regard to the 
“fifth freedom,” or the right to pick up and set down passengers 
in any country on a long air route. This unlimited and unregulated 
competition is not only, in the Empire view and the European view, 
undesirable in itself, but ‘t also puts all the cards in the hands of 
the country which alone at present is richly provided with trans- 
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port planes and has almost unlimited resources behind its services. 
To agree to give unrestricted powers of competition in our own 
sphere to America would be hard on Britain and still harder on 
European countries. The only hope for the latter of establishing 
their own services would be by subsidies, and if it came to subsidies 
America could always outbid them. Te many observers, the United 
States’ proposal seems like an invitation to other countries to commit 
The Dominions and the representatives of Europe 
It is satisfactory that 


aerial suicide. 
were with us in rejecting such an invitation. 
much progress has already been made in regard to Commonwealth 
services. The next thing is to provide the planes. There is no 
time to be lost. What Lord Swinton said about the part civil 
aeroplanes have already played as troop-carriers underlines the need 
for stringent control of aviation by some authoritative international 


organisation. That may still come. 


A Case for Vigilance 

A letter in Tuesday’s Zimes from Lord Harmsworth and Sir 
Lawrence Chubb, on the danger to the future of England’s unique 
common land as a result of the operation of the Requisitioned 
Land and Works Bill deserves all the prominence which that paper 
rightly gave it. What the Bill provides is, briefly, that where land 
has been taken over during the war for military or other public 
purposes, the Government may, if it desires, instead of restoring the 
land to its original condition, acquire it compulsorily. In some 
cases it may, after doing that, sell it in the open market. Such 
@ measure is clearly not drafted without a reason. There may well 
be cases in which buildings such as hospitals, or camps which 
would serve well for some educational institution, should be pre- 
served, the land on which they stand being, therefore, compul- 
sorily acquired. Where privately-owned land is concerned the 
owner may be relied on to stand out for reasonable terms. In the 
case of common land it is not a question of terms at all, but of 
resisting further encroachments on a public demesne drastically 
diminished in the past by the Enclosure Acts. Even here there may 
be exceptional cases where land can justifiably be retained, but the 
House of Commons ought to insist on the embodiment in the Bill 
of the most effective safeguards it is possible to put on paper. One 
question to which Members should give their attention is the nature 
of the final tribunal of appeal against a Minister's order in such 
cases. A War Works Commission appointed by the Treasury is 
far from being an ideal body. Something more independent of 
Whitehall would be much preferable. 


Fair Wages in all Trades 

General approval was given in the House of Commons to the 
Wages Councils Bill, whose second reading was moved by Mr. Bevin 
on Tuesday. Here is wise provision to prevent wage-cutting and 
instability in wages in the critical period of reconstruction when 
war-controls are taken off. There is no intention of interfering with 
the fixing of wages by negotiation between the great trade unions 
and federations of employers. Where there is adequate joint 
machinery wages will continue to be fixed by negotiation, and that 
procedure will cover something like two-thirds of the labour market. 
Once fixed, they will be binding on all firms concerned. 
But in the sphere outside, where voluntary machinery is inadequate, 
wages councils, which will replace the old Trade Boards and have 
wider functions, will be set up to secure fair minimum wages ; and 
provision is also made for the period of transition to prevent non- 
federated firms undercutting wages paid by organised employers. 
Mr. Bevin made it perfectly clear that he had no intention of attempt- 
ing to peg the wages of industry artificially. The system of volun- 
tary negotiation will remain for the greater part of industry, and 
may be extended wherever it is practicable. No Wages Board will 
be set up until a Commission of Inquiry has first ascertained whether 
the machinery of voluntary negotiation is or is not adequate ; and 
ix is only in the latter case that a Board will be established. But it 
is of the highest importance that there should be no sporadic attack 
apon the wage structure when the period of uncertainty comes. 
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That structure at least should be firmly maintained as the basis on 
which everything else must be built up. No activity can be regarded 
as legitimate if it requires underpaid labour. Here is a constructive 
measure on which all parties are agreed. 


The Shortage of Ships 

The mission of Mr. Richard Law to Washington to concert 
measures for somehow increasing the supply of shipping to relieve 
the needs of liberated Europe is very necessary, and it is satisfactory 
that an agreement on what are termed interim measures has been 
arrived at, though it is not clear yet what the interim measures 
are. The shipping situation must be taken seriously, for while 
there is no need to exaggerate the importance of Germany’s resump- 
tion of submarine warfare on a substantial scale, the fact that 
shipping losses are rising again cannot be ignored. The demand 
on shipping, moreover, for supplying military needs in both the 
European and the Pacific theatres is immense. But the needs of 
Europe are urgent, and not for the transport of food alone, though 
that naturally must take precedence over all other civilian claims, 
and most military. Nothing is more vital than to get industries 
re-started and an employable population given employment in the 
production of urgently needed commodities. In France, in par- 
ticular, the one obstacle to that is the lack of the necessary raw 
materials from overseas, and the raw materials are lacking because 
there are not ships to carry them. The need for ships, too, simply 
to supply the elementary need for food to countries like Yugo- 
slavia is great. It is manifestly no easy problem to solve, for the 
Allies’ total supply of shipping cannot be quickly increased, in 
spite of the remarkable capacity for rapid production in the United 
States. Neither can any considerable number of ships, if indeed 
any at all, be diverted from military needs. Something can be 
done in the way of a quicker turn-round at ports, though many 
ports, especially in France, are not yet re-equipped with the 
necessary installations for rapid loading and unloading. Fortunately 
an assurance has been given that more ships will be allocated to 
serve France’s needs. 


Conservatives and Housing 


The report on Housing Policy issued by the Housing Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Conservative Party on Tuesday, if it did nothing else, 
would have performed a valuable service in indicating the magni- 
tude of the problem to be faced and some of the less obvious 
Cifficulties that will have to be surmounted. There is clearly, for 
example, some incompatibility between house-ownership as an aim 
and mobility of labour as an aim, pointing to the need for the con- 
struction of a considerable number of houses to be let rather than 
sold. Another useful, if not entirely original, feature of the report 
is the division of the housing programme into three phases, an 
emergency period during which everyone must be housed somehow, 
an intermediate period devoted to slum clearance and the relief of 
overcrowding, and a long-term period in which, when once there 
are enough houses for everyone and a surplus to facilitate mobility, 
quality can be steadily improved and standards raised. The analysis 
is useful, but it will obviously be sufficient for the moment to 
concentrate on the first, or emergency, period, and in this connexion 
the report presents the Government with a searching challenge 
by stipulating for the erection of 750,000 houses in the first two 
years after the war, as against the Government's programme of 
300,000. The sub-committee believes the attainment of the larger 
number possible, given a common-sense departure from traditional 
methods of construction, which will permit the erection not of mere 
temporary accommodation, but of decent and reasonably permanent 
houses. Ambitious as this programme is, there is no reason why 
a country which has achieved the all but impossible in the field of 
war-production should not realise it, provided exnense could be as 
largely disregarded as it is in the war emergency. That, however, 
is neither desirable nor possible, and it is on the financial side, in 
regard particularly to the allocation of subsidies, that the Conser- 
vative report needs the closest scrutiny. But on any showing it is 
an important and stimulating document. 
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SCIENCE AND PROSPERITY 


HERE are certain matters of first importance to the nation, 
theoretically known before the war, which have been demon- 
strated beyond all doubt during the last five years. One of these 
is the fact revealed by war that unemployment can be mastered. A 
second, -scarcely less important, is the fact that the total output of 
all the labour of the country can be vastly increased and improved 
by the unstinted application of scientific thought and experiment. 
That, broadly speaking, was the subject of the conferences of 
the British Association held at the Royal Institution last Friday 
and Saturday. It was attended by men distinguished in pure 
science, by scientists who have been specially concerned in indus- 
trial research, and by interested representatives of the Government, 
namely Mr. Bevin as Minister of Labour and Lord Woolton as 
Minister of Reconstruction. In most of the speeches and addresses 
there was a sense of urgency, as at the approach of a critical time 
in the transition from war to peace when this country will be 
faced with the necessity of making the utmost use of the brains 
of scientists. There appeared to be no inclination anywhere to 
stress the loftier claims of pure as opposed to applied science. 
Sir Richard Gregory insisted that it was no longer possible or 
desirable to separate scientific workers into teams of “ Gentlemen 
versus Players.” Pure research for the sake of knowledge alone 
must always continue, but it will be respected the more because 
it is an infinite source which will enrich the efforts of those who 
are putting their knowledge directly at the disposal of the com- 
munity. 

Total war compelled this coyntry to take positive action in the 
employment of scientists. First we had to counter the devices of 
the enemy, and this we could not do without the scientist, who 
found means of dealing with the magnetic mine, the U-boat, the 
onslaughts of aeroplanes approaching in the dark, and a thousand 
new dangers. Second, we had to wring the maximum possible 
production out of a labour army for which every possible worker 
was already mobilised, and that could only be done by the dis- 
covery of better processes and better machines. Lord Woolton 
stated that in April, 1940, we were faced with a drop in our 
food imports of 50 per cent., and that we were saved from starva- 
tion by the application of scientific knowledge to the problem of 
securing the right foods and of increasing the yield of the land. 
In every department concerned with war the scientist has bee 
brought in, to develop radiolocation, to improve bombing and 
fighter aircraft, to design tanks and guns, and to find means of 
outwitting the enemy in the air, on the land and at sea ; and his 
work has profoundly affected engineering and the equipment and 
processes used in factories. And at the time when it was so 
palpably necessary to conserve the health of servicemen and 
workers there have been quick advances in surgery and medicine, 
notably in the use of such a drug as penicillin. Just as the war 
has compelled us to make full use of our man-power, so it has 
compelled us to use every available scientist to find means of saving 
labour or getting from it a better product. 

The industry and excellence of our scientists have been neces- 
sary to our salvation in war. It is now coming to be understood 
that they will be no less essential to our salvation in peace. After 
the war the country is faced with a gigantic task in the economic 


sphere to which some contribution will be made by a policy of 


full employment ensuring the production of a greater volume of 
goods for consumption. But that will not be enough for the 
economic production of goods fit for export, or to satisfy the just 
demand of the workers for a higher standard of living. These 
ends cannot be attained without an ever-improving technique— 
a better use of materials, more labour-saving machinery, and also 
better designs for the products of industry. The machine must 


play a larger part in production, and the man plus the machine 
must produce a more desirable article. The importance of design 
must not be forgotten, requiring the use of the artist side by side 
with the scientist, but at the moment we are concerned with the 
need of applied science and ever more science at all stages of 
production and distribution. Without that industry cannot make 
those advances on which Our livelihood and a high standard of 
living depend. How much can be done by industrial research 
is shown by the fact mentioned by Lord Woolton, that in 1913 
only 15 per cent. of the available energy in every ton of coal was 
tapped, and that by 1938 this percentage had been doubled. A 
further extension of the increase to 45 per cent. would be worth 
£60,000,000 a year—an advantage which might be gained by 
expenditure on research of perhaps £1,000,000 a year. The 
coal trade perhaps more than any other holds out prospects of 
improvement by scientific research—better equipment in that 
industry might solve all its problems of wages and conditions of 
work and economic output—but there is no modern industry 
which may not be so improved by technical means as to secure 
either an advantage in the foreign market, or a better living for 
its employees, or both. 

That this is a fact cannot be doubted. The greater application 
of scientific research to industry and enterprise in adopting sug- 
gested improvements are together capable of reaching results to 
which there need be no limit, enabling the existing population to 
produce more and better goods with less effort. But to this end 
are required, first the full realisation of the need, and second 
the will to satisfy it. That scientists know the need is demon- 
strated by last week’s conference ; that politicians increasingly 
appreciate it has been shown in the political manifestoes issued by 
the Liberal and Labour Parties, both of which require that State 
encouragement should be given to the study of science at the 
Universities and to scientific research in relation to industry. Last 
Saturday Mr. W. C. Devereux spoke of the lack of suitable men 
for the higher posts in research management, and of the vital 
need in industry of an increase in the supply of men trained for 
industrial research and development work. The day before Mr. 
Bevin had said that the State could and should bear the cost of 
the development of scientific studies. A point has at last been 
reached when it is recognised that an adequate expenditure in 
training scientists and employing them on research would lead to 
gains far exceeding the amount spent. There is needed a generous 
expenditure on the part of the State, and a receptive attitude 
among industrialists to the part that innovation should play—they, 
too, in their own interests, cannot afford to stint expenditure. A 
firm such as Imperial Chemical Industries has always understood 
the value of research, but it is far from being the case that all 
great producing firms similarly realise it. The fact is that even 
the smallest concern cannot really do justice to itself without a 
research department ; in cases where it may be too small to be 
able to afford such a department of its own, it would benefit by 
co-operating with other small concerns in the employment of a 
joint scientific staff. 

Sometimes it is through ignorance or sheer conservatism and 
inertia that technical improvements are neglected. But there are 
other reasons, even when the need for change is fully appreciated, 
why in some industries improvements are not adopted. In a 
report recently issued for the Lancashire Cotton Corporation the 
chairman took a perfectly enlightened view about the advantages 
of equipment such as is used in the American cotton industry. 
But it was suggested that to adopt a policy of complete re-equip- 
ment would involve a large call upon additional capital which the 
industry in its present condition could not contemplate. There 
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appears to be a vicious circle ; inadequately equipped, an industry 
may be in a condition when it cannot command capital at a low 
price ; but without the re-equipment it cannot reach the highest 
level of efficiency. Here are practical difficulties which have to 
be faced in the problem of reconstructing British industry as a 
whole. Only if it is approached with imagination and with 
readiness to spend lavishly can it be solved by the efforts 
of the State or industry or the two together. The State 
must spend generously on science with a view to its applica- 
tion to industry, and industry must make its own contribution 
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to research upon its own special problems. The scientist must be 
always at hand to advise and recommend improvements. But it 
is not enough to be aware of the scientific remedies. A new spirit 
is required in industry such that it will be eager to adopt sugges- 
tions, to apply improvements, to scrap obsolete machinery, and 
spend money on new methods which will increase efficiency. There 
should be the same eagerness in peace to instal a better machine in 
a factory as to turn out a better fighter aeroplane for the war. 
Though the former has no spectacular victory to win in combat, 
it may at least open a new market to British enterprise. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T is a pity that suspicion—involving an indomitable reso!ve to 

discover hidden motives behind simple facts—figures so largely 
among certain schools of journalists in this country. Take the case 
ef Sir Cecil Hurst, who has just resigned the chairmanship of the 
War Crimes Commission on grounds of health. An announce- 
ment to that effect was made and (as I have the best of reasons for 
knowing) the health part of it happened to be true. Sir Cecil is 


utterly overstrained and his doctor’s orders were imperative. 
Yes, but who would be simple enough to believe that? 
No illnesses are real illnesses. There is always something 
behind them. In this case it must be a disagreement with 


the Government—always to be welcomed in any connexion. The 
subject Hitler. “The War Crimes Commission want him tried, 
the Government doesn’t.. Whatever views the Commission may 
hold on that subject (on which I have no knowledge) they certainly 
had nothing to do with the chairman’s resignation. As to Hitler, 
the Government, I suggest, is unquestionably right. The chief 
criminals, Hitler, Himmler, Goering, Goebbels, if they are secured 
by one or other of the Allies should be dealt with summarily. All 
that is needed is evidence of identification: Once be sure that the 
man you have got is really Hitler, that is all you need to know. 
But to return to the War Crimes Commission. Another highly 
suspicious fact was the resignation of M. Erik Colban, the Norwegian 
member of the Commission, on top of Sir Cecil Hurst’s. That 
obviously clinched it. Well it might if M. Colban’s resignation had 
anything to do with Sir Cecil’s, or with Hitler, or with the British 
Government. But it hadn't. It is disappointing, of course, that 


that should be the prosaic fact, but it is. 
* * * * 


I see three women are on the jury in the Old Bailey trial of a 
woman and a soldier charged with murdering a taxi-driver with 
a cleft chin. I don’t know why the fact should be thought worthy 
of record, for we are most of us ready to assume that for such 
purposes as jury service both men and women are just human 
beings and should be judged on their individual merits. The same 
applies to higher ranges of the law (if jury-service can be described 
as a range of the law at all). Women can be, and now are, barris- 
ters and I imagine there is no reason why one of them should not 
one day take silk. Nor, so far as I know, is there anything to pre- 
vent the appointment of a woman as a Stipendiary Magistrate or a 
High Court Judge. Given the right woman, it might be a good 
thing. But no addiction to feminism, or surrender to the attrac- 
tion of novelty, could justify the appointment of a woman to any 
such office merely because she was a woman. Once the equality of 
the sexes is admitted the golden rule must be, the best person for 
the job, whether male or female. I daresay the danger of departure 
from that rule is not great, but its importance is worth emphasising. 

* * * * 

William Archer once wrote a book called Let Youth But Know. 
If I had time I should write an exhortation on Let Youth But Serve. 
What, it will be asked at once, is youth doing today but serve— 
everywhere, in every kind of capacity? I know, but I am really 
thinking of post-war days. One field of service where youth is 
needed badly is in manning dozens or scores of those voluntary 
societies which do invaluable work in the field of charity, social 
reform, preservation of amenities, culture and education and any 
amount else. I heard this week of one of the most valuable of these 


where the three active figures are aged 87, 75 and 71 respectively. 
There is none of the lethargy of age about their work, but the 
remark of one of them, “we want young men” (or for that matter 
I suppose, young women), came from the heart. I hope this, and 
a great many other like societies, will get them. 

* * *x * 

Theoretically I have no more to say about Malta, for towards 
the £2,000 required, £2,150 has so far been subscribed, and though 
any belated donations will be gratefully accepted—all the money 
can certainly be well spent—the fund is to all intents and purposes 
wound up. The Bishop of Gibraltar, at whose request responsi- 
bility for the Shrine of Remembrance was assumed here, is at pre- 
sent travelling in his extensive diocese (which covers most of the 
Mediterranean area). When he returns to England next month 
I hope to be able to give—or better, arrange for him to give—full 
particulars about the plans for the Shrine. 

* * * * 

A good many people I find (particulariy soldiers back from the 
Western Front) share my doubts as to the wisdom of postponing 
the enthronement of the Archbishop of Canterbury till April because 
Canterbury Cathedral has no central heating. The Laud com- 
memoration service at St. Paul’s last week took place, I believe, 
in an unheated cathedral. Sunday afternoon concerts in apparently 
unheated theatres are crowded out. And a great many people in 
patched-up houses are feeling the draught quite a lot. I can’t 
help thinking a Church concerned with identifying itself with the 
people would risk it. 

* . x . 

The origin of “spitchered” gets pushed back week by week— 
from this war to the last war, and now to the date of the Boer War. 
It is shifted, moreover, a long way geographically. For this reaches 
me: “In 1900 and thereabouts I was a working miner on the West 
Coast of Tasmania. We drilled by hand, and occasionally the drill 
would jam in the hole. It was then said to be * spitchered ’ or 
‘fitchered.’” The suggestion is that Cornish miners took the word 
to the Antipodes. But where did they find it? 

* * * * 

The statistics given by the Prime Minister on Tuesday show how 
much lighter casualties have so far been in this war than in the last. 
That war lasted forfour and a quarter years and it cost the British 
Empire 947,203 in killed. This war had lasted five years and “a 
quarter by the end of last November, and the total of killed then 
was 282,162. Wounded were 2,121,906 and 386,374 respectively. 

* - * * 

“They are evacuating the Peloponnesus (the great island which 
lies south-west of Athens).”—News Chronicle. 

Well, it is certainly great, it is certainly south-west of Athens, 
and I suppose you could argue that the Corinth Canal makes it an 
island. But unfortunately the bridge over the canal makes it a 
peninsula again. 


* * . + 


In a casual discussion on longevity a day or two ago someone 
mentioned that the father of the present Earl of Stradbroke rede at 
the head of his company at the Battle of Vittoria, which took place 
in 1813. It seemed hardly credible, but investigation shows it to 
be true. Lord Stradbroke himself is eighty-two. The late earl 
was born in 1794. JANUS. 
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THE RUSSIAN BREAK-THROUGH 


By STRATEGICUS 


easy to bear in mind that the full scope of the design has not 
been revealed even yet. Up to Monday the Germans were describ- 
ing eight different attacks, whereas Stalin had only admitted the 
one great break-through. On Tuesday came the news of the Zhukov 
offensive ; and it may be that other thrusts will be announced when 
they have passed through their preliminary phase. When Koniev 
struck it was recognised that there were other Generals of higher 
prestige and proved ability waiting their cue ; and, although Zhukov’s 
attack accounts for the commander who is perhaps the most skilful 
executant, it remains true that the complete design has yet to be 
revealed. 

Koniev struck about a week ago precisely where it was expected 
he would strike ; but, judging from the front on which Zhukov’s 
armies are marching, the major role has been allotted to him. The 
bridgehead across the Vistu'a in the neighbourhood of Sandomierz 
was obviously held against the heaviest German counter-attacks for 
the facilities it offered to a decisive thrust towards the Silesian 
frontier ; and the same applies, though with less force, to the 
bridgeheads from which Zhukov struck. Two of them launched 
his armies ; and, just as the forces issuing across them have joined, 
they will link up with those of the Koniev bridgehead. The Germans 
between the two armies will either have fallen back already or be 
striving to do so now. Zukhov and Koniev are advancing towards 
the Silesian frontier and the heart of Germany. Silesia, important 
in the present as in the last war, has steadily tended to become vital. 
The home of the refugee industries from the western air-attacks, 
its value in the German war potential has appreciated by a sort of 
geometrical progression. It covers also the shortest route to Berlin ; 
and though the weather is at present far from perfect, it is normally 
good tank country. 

Zhukov took his cue some two days after Koniev, and the two 
armies are moving ahead at such a pace that it is almost meaning- 
less to note the stage at which I write. But it is obvious that Koniev 
is less than a day’s march from Cracow and only about 40 miles 
from the Silesian frontier. Zhukov is through Radom and moving 
on Lodz, leaving Warsaw partially outflanked behind him and the 
great bend of Posen ahead. These details at least show that the 
Russian armies are through the deep defences with which the 
Germans had tried to effect an insurance against such a blow as 
this. They will no doubt find in their path other of the obstacles 
which modern warfare has cast up ; but Guderian will probably be 
relying on some force of mobile reserves. Behind the Russian 
offensive there will probably be representatives of the staff to co- 
ordinate the various movements, according to their custom, in order 
to circumvent the enemy’s attempts to check the advance. 

To describe the situation as changed by this remarkable offensive 
would be a meiosis. Possibilities that seemed almost impossible to 
dream of now begin to peer over the horizon. The Germans, it 
has been seen, are fighting again with a skill and stubbornness that 
appeared to have vanished below the Seine. They have rallied 
and had some time to comb out their better troops and increase 
their number by fresh levies ; and in the east a considerable period 
of inactivity has enabled them to accumulate a reserve. But unless 
all the Allied estimates are wildly wrong they have not sufficient 
numbers to withstand the pressure of a grand assault. They thought 
that their defences in the east, as in the west, would give them 
more time still to economise strain and numbers. But what can be 
said now that the defences in Poland have been torn open over a 
front that must extend for about 120 miles? If they could not hold 
the defences, how can they check the Russians in the open? It is 
not so Jong since a German commentator insisted that a line must 
be re-established because the German armies could not engage in 
open warfare without grave peril. General Bradley said quite rightly 
that it was the perilous success of the Allies in the west that led 
Rundstedt to launch his counter-offensive. It seems certain that 
the penetration at Aachen lacked only the weight to turn the whole 


S° majestic is the sweep of the Russian offensive that it is not 


defensive belt. The Arnhem assault only just fell short of the maxi- 
mum success its daring and skill deserved. In the east the Russians 
have the numbers and material to press home their attack; and if 
this offensive is to follow the usual curve it will accumulate suc- 
cesses for some time yet. 


What concerns everyone now is how far Rundstedt has succeeded 
in securing the reserve price of his offensive. Every general has 
some such scale of values before his mind when he launches an 
offensive. There is the optimum he may achieve, with some luck of 
the weather or of surprises; and there is the objective that will 
secure at any rate sufficient success to justify the losses he may 
incur. When we consider the Russian offensive, which seems at 
present to be sweeping everything before it, we have to weigh the 
extent of the freedom from interference in the west which Rundstedt’s 
offensive has won. The evasion of the full effects of a two-front 
war must have been the minimum success the German Staff set 
before themselves ; and, at first sight, Rundstedt seems to have 
timed his blow with unfortunate prescience. 


On the face of it, Koniev and Zhukov do not stand alone in their 
contributions to the great offensive. Buda-Pesth is presumably at 
its last gasp. The counter-attack which the Germans so skilfully 
and so stubbornly directed below the Danube appears to have 
vanished like a dream. It had occupied the attentions of some of 
the best of the German armour and the best infantry divisions. 
Malinovsky’s blow towards the west, on the north bank of the 
Danube, may be now absorbing some of this force ; for it is evident 
the Germans dare not leave the Russians to move ahead towards 
Bratislava and Vienna. The Germans picture the Russians as de- 
livering another attack through Czechoslovakia. It is not easy to 
see how the units used to attempt the relief of Buda-Pesth can be 
withdrawn into Poland ; for, however poor the communications on 
which the Russian advance rests in Hungary, the pressure on them 
must depend upon the resistance encountered. The operations at 
the other end of the Russian front must also have their diversionary 
effect. The Germans will view their expendable ground with a 
realism that would startle many people; but can they weaken in 
East Prussia? According to the German reports, some ground has 
already been lost in the eastern fringe of the province. There is 
another attack said to have been launched in the Narev-Bug- 
Vistula area. Success there would open to attack the southern 
marches of East Prussia and force another door in the direction of 
Berlin. Dare the Germans weaken there? 


It can be seen, then, that the Russians have secured so many 
pieces that this difficult game is already biassed in their favour. It 
can, indeed, be realised that the threat on the eastern front alone is 
so formidable that the Germans may be hard put to it to effect 
another stabilisation of any duration; and, at a certain point, 
there are possibilities of drawing in the Allied forces in Italy and 
the Balkans. But what about the western front? Js its influence 
destroyed for the critical period of the Russian offensive? 


In this matter we touch upon a number of considerations that 
rest on facts that cannot be ascertained with as much accuracy as 
one could wish. Rundstedt is fast being moved back to his 
starting-point. When the First American Army began to attack at 
the shoulder of the salient, on the Malmédy-Stavelot sector, it 
threatened the root, and no longer the tip, of the salient. The idea 
of some fresh line in the neighbourhood of Houffalize has gone ; and 
the Allies are pressing the Germans steadily back. This is in 
itself immaterial. Indeed, in one way it secures nothing of any 
value to the Allies. While the salient remained, it could be made a 
death-trap for the forces stationed there; and it would require 
greater numbers than had held the original position. But the pro- 
cess of pushing the Germans back provides the Allies with an oppor- 
tunity of taking a heavy toll, and the troops who are thus suffering 
are among the select of the present German Army. But the ques- 
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tion of relative loss is clearly vital. Mr. Stimson has stated that 
in the 23 days between December 15 and January 7 the Germans 
lost about 90,000 men killed, wounded and prisoners, as against 
the American loss in the same period of about 40,000. 

If those losses should be even approximately correct—and later 
information could hardly change them fundamentaily—Rundstedt’s 
gamble has proved very costly. It is true that in the region of the 
Saar and the Rhine about Strasbourg the Germans are still attack- 
ing. Burt there, again, they are paying heavily for gains of ground 
that, disconcerting at this moment, may be redeemed before long. 
How far will Rundstedt be able to disengage in the west? How 
far can he disregard the Allies on the northern part of the front, 
where a tentative local attack is now being delivered? It is clear 
that he has disturbed the Allies’ preparations ; and has, therefore, 
thrown out of gear the simultaneous attack. But there are. evi- 
dences that steps are being taken to repair the destruction ; and the 
Americans have a marked gift for swift action when the necessity 
has become obvious. 


SOLDIERS AND POLITICIANS 


By VERNON BARTLETT, M.P. 


T is well known that one of the reasons for the existence of cats 

is to be kicked by husbands who have quarrelled with their 
wives. The human being, naturally but regrettably, vents his anger 
on somebody or something not directly the cause of it. Why, then, 
should we be surprised if bored and embittered men and women 
in the forces curse the House of Commons and feel better for 
having done so? In one way the politician should be reassured 
by the discovery that so many of the curses are directed at him— 
people in uniform are evidently not so uninterested in politics as 
they are supposed to be. A few weeks ago I followed an Army 
truck for ten miles or so along the road from Eindhoven to Louvain. 
It rained incessantly on the men in the truck. If one could judge 
by their faces, they alternated between resentful gloom and a 
slightly artificial joy induced by songs that were excessively bawdy 
or excessively sentimental. My companion suddenly gave expres- 
sion to my own vague thoughts by saying: “I wonder what they 
really think about war, peace and all that.” 

Some of their doubts and fears, suspicions and hopes, have been 
printed in the columns of this paper, to the alarm and despondency 
of some of its readers. But why should one expect starry-eyed 
enthusiasm from men whose lives are so often acutely uncomfort- 
able, deadly boring or grimly frightening? Since war is only a form 
of politics, the politician must expect to be blamed for the fact that 
the soldier has things to grouse about. The sergeant-major along 
the trench or the brass-hat back at the base may be responsible 
for some particular piece of misery, but those so-and-sos in West- 
minster and Whitehall are responsible for the major misery—that 
the soldier is a soldier at all and not a civilian with a family, a job, 
and a pint of beer waiting for him in the pub at the corner. 

{t is a tragedy that the House of Commons was already tired 
and unrepresentative when the war broke out. Elected in 1935 on 
the basis of a Government pledge to enforce collective security, its 
reputation had sunk with each attempt by that Government to avoid 
fulfilling that pledge. The Hoare-Laval Pact, the Spanish Non- 
Intervention Committee, the surrender of Czechoslovakia to Hitler, 
were millstones around its neck. Thus weighted, most of its un- 
fortunate members were certain to be submerged by the flood of 
hostile votes at the forthcoming general election. Many of them, 
indeed, would not even have troubled to face the electorate. 

But in many of the letters printed in The Spectator there is an 
undertone of contempt which cannot entirely be explained away 
by the soldier’s discomforts or the politician’s murky past. There 
is contempt not only for the individual Member of Parliament, 
which does not greatly matter, but also for Parliament as an 
institution, which matters a very great deal. The Parliamentary 
system, it is argued, has not been successful in preventing any kind 
ef freedom from want or from fear. “It must never be forgotten,” 
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wrote “Ex-Pilot” in The Spectator last week, “that these young 
men grew up under the economic depression. If they were not them- 
selves actual!y turned out of school to go on the dole—and many 
of them were—they were surrounded through their most impression- 
able years by families and friends for whom, apparently, the com- 
munity had no use. . Can it be wondered that they have no 
faith in the competence or honesty of government? They contrast 
the frustrated and meaningless society of their boyhood with the 
purposeful organisation of totalitarian countries, which at any rate 
knew where they were going and set some value on their 
populations.” 

Not every young man who makes this contrast stops to reflect 
how inevitably these totalitarian States were going towards war, 
and how entirely the value they set on their populations was a 
military one. The men were to become more efficient and the 
women were to become more prolific solely in order that cannon- 
todder of the best quality should be available in the greatest possible 
quantity. But reason and reflection play only a small part in 
politics, and it is quite clear that freedom of speech and freedom of 
election—the two basic freedoms in any non-totalitarian and non- 
sheeplike community—have lost their appeal. 

And yet—let’s face it—there are only two systems of government 
in the world. There is government by force and government by 
consent. The former can satisfy only the Fihrer himself—the 
other important-looking leaders have to pay by a humiliating 
sycophancy for their unhealthy and dangerous right to exploit and 
contro] their fellow-men. The method of government by consent 
must be slower and less sensational, for each measure is a com- 
promise. During this war the great reforms that will become 
necessary after it are drafted, first, as White Papers which are 
debated and modified, and, second, as Bills which are again debated 
and modified. The final Act of Parliament may be depressingly, 
even dangerously, delayed, but it is one which has taken into account 
minority opinions. It is an example of government by consent. 

One wonders for how long the critics of Parliament would be 
happy without it. They should remember this. Few Members 
have the time to sit through long debates on subjects about which 
they have no expert knowledge. They have no time, because they 
are busy in the Library dealing with their correspondence, the 
amount and diversity of which are almost unbelievable. And almost 
every letter deals with some individual case of difficulty or hard- 
ship on which advice or help is sought. With a nation mobilised 
for total war almost every letter affects directly or indirectly one 
of those men or women in the forces who are so ready to curse 
Members of Parliament and a'l their works. Grievances about pay 
or leave, medal ribbons or polished buttons, will be debated on the 
floor of the House and reported by the newspapers and the B.B.C. 
But the thousands of minor problems and hardships that worry the 
community are dealt with in endless and unadvertised correspon- 
dence with Government Departments. There is no injustice which 
cannot be brought before a Member of Parliament by anyone from 
the humblest to the highest citizen ; there is no injustice which 
can safely be made the subject of protest in a dictator State. Even 
during the gravest crisis of 1940 the safety valve which is provided 
by Question Time still operated. 

Attacks on Parliament come from two sides. Its Members are 
accused either of being yes-men or of criticising and delaying the 
Government when it should be left to its job of winning the war. 
The leaders of the second form of attack are seldom consistent, for 
they are ready enough to complain when the Government offends 
them and Parliament does not protest. Nothing can be done about 
them ; either the ending of the war will modify their view that 
Government is above criticism or they will turn openly to Fascism. 
They will be influential only if they win the support of men in 
the first category, and they will not do so if these men are given 
more chance of playing a part in government. “It is the essence 
of the political system which we have built up over a great many 
centuries,” sa‘d Lord Cranborne recently, “that the British are not 
governed—they govern themselves.” That, unfortunately, is not as 
true as it should be. 
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Reforms of our political machinery might help to make it true. 
All local government elections might be held on the same day 
throughout the country, so that they would arouse the same sort 
of interest as is now aroused by a general election (and they play so 
large a part in government that they certainly merit that interest). 
The governors of the B.B.C. or other public utility companies might 
be elected by some form of public ballot and given more power 
after e‘ection. The Parliamentary vote itself might be enhanced in 
value by some kind of voter’s test, based not, of course, on money, 
but on evidence that one was socially alive. (This last suggestion 
contains such obvious dangers that I would rather withdraw’ it 
than be called upon to defend it). Candidates might be forbidden 
to spend a penny in their own constituencies, so that the electorate 
wouid learn to pay more attention to their real qualifications 

Any number of such reforms will suggest themselves. But in 
the last resort the distrust of Parliament is due, I believe, to the 
fact that opinion hes been changed by blitz and mobilisation more 
rapidly outside the House of Commons than inside it. Too many 
of the Members are old and tired ; too many of the young ones are 
themselves away in un‘form. And in consequence we are in grave 
danger of neglecting the words of that earlier President Roosevelt, 
Theodore. “A great democracy,” he once said, “must be pro- 
gressive. Otherwise it will soon cease to be either great or a 
demecracy.” 


THE TEACHER’S REWARD 
By F. R. HURLSTONE-JONES* 
HE Education Act of 1944 has been passed with acclamation. 
Will the necessary supply of well-qualified and suitable men 
and women be forthcoming as teachers? As the McNair Report 
states very emphaticaily—the answer to this question depends to a 
great extent on the scales of salaries for teachers; hence the import- 
ance of the proposals submitted by the Burnham Committee to 
its constituent Associations. The call of national service, the sense 
of vocation, the pleasure derived from a useful job well done, the 
attractions of what Ian Hay described as “the worst paid, the 
least advertised and the most richly rewarded profession” will 
always exert great influence, but in the words of the McNair Report, 
“Teaching is indeed a form of social service, but like other 
professions it is also a bread-and-butter affair.” 

It is sometimes forgotten that the future supply of teachers depends 
not only on the wishes of the would-be entrants, but also on the 
opinions of the entrants’ parents, who will have to support the 
recruits during the period of training, and who will look with critical 
eyes at “the net advantages” of the occupation. Since for many 
years past practically all the candidates for the teaching profession 
have come from the grant-aided secondary schools, the staffs in 
these schools have had a long experience of the views of pupils and 
parents on the relative merits of different types of employment. 

It is curious that the authors of the McNair Report seem so 
strangely unaware of the amount of work that has been done by 
devoted men and women teachers, with the assistance of officials 
of the Ministry of Labour, in giving vocational guidance to the 
boys and girls in secondary schools. Teaching has received 2s much 
attention as other careers and the issue of the careers pamphlet 
on this profession was rapidly sold out. It should also be pointed 
out it is not the 19,000—as stated in the McNair Report—who stay 
at school till 18 years of age who constitute the total field of poten- 
tial recruits, but the 54,000 boys and girls who pass the school certifi- 
cate examination every year. 

It is disquieting, therefore, to note that all the four Secondary 
Associations are of the opinion that unless the rewards suggested 
in the Burnham proposals for additional qualifications above the 
basic minimum and for work of special value or high responsibility 
are increased sufficient encouragement will not be forthcoming to 
evoke an adequate supply of qualified and suitable men and women. 
Both candidates and parents wil! doubt whether the extra emolu- 


* Mr. Hurlstone-Jones is Joint Honorary Secretary of the Incorporated 
Association of Heacmasters. 
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ments offered are an adequate recompense for the extra expense 
incurred and for the postponement of the commencement of earning. 

Under the proposals in question, the national basic scale for a 
qualified assistant teacher, who has successfully completed two 
years of professional training is :— 

Men: £300 by annual increments of £15 to £525 
Women: £270 - * £12 to £420 
Compared with the pre-war scale of the bulk of the certificated 
teachers in the Elementary Schools—those in the Scale 3 areas— 
the new scale means an increase of 66 per cent. on the min‘mum and 
43 per cent. on the maximum. It must be remembered, however, 
that during the war the cost of living has risen by about 40 per 
cent. While the suggested scale certainly does‘not satisfy all hopes, 
and perpetuates the differences between the scales of salary of men 
and women, it indicates a welcome improvement in the wholly 
inadequate remuneration of the bulk of the profession. The in- 
creased mobility within the profession and the removal of the 
injustices as between similarly qualified teachers serving in different 
areas are some of the obvious advantages of a national basic scale. 
In view of the urgent need of recruits it was probably politic to 
increase the ratio of the minimum to the maximum from 50 per 
cent. to §7 per cent. Whether as a long-range policy this is desirab!e 

is a point on which there may be some difference of opin’on. 

For additional qualifications the extra payments are: For teachers 
who have spent three years in approved study and/or tra‘ning, one 
increment added to the minimum, for those who have so spent 
four years, two increments. These additions shall be continued 
throughout the teacher’s career and carried beyond the maximum. 
A degree also confers benefits. For graduate assistant teachers 
there shall be added to the minimum £15 (men) and £12 (women), 
and to the maximum £30 (men) and £24 (women). This graduate 
allowance is, however, to be merged in any extra payment for a 
post of special responsibility, services of special velue, etc. 

Thus a man who has spent four years at a university—three for the 
degree course and one for post-graduate training—would be on a 
scale of £345 by increments of £15 to £585, and a woman with 
similar quatifications on a scale of £306 by increments of £12 to 
£468. Compared with pre-war scales for graduates this represents 
an increase of 38.6 per cent. on the minimum and 21.9 per cent. 
on the maximum in the case of men, and 35.5 and 21.9 respectively 
in the case of women. For graduates with a three years approved 
course, i.e., the normal length of a degree course, the scales are 
£330 by £15 to £570 (men), and £264 by £12 to £456 (women). 
Why a woman who has pursued the same course and passed the 
same examinations should receive a smaller addition than a man 
is not clear to upholders of equity. 

Will these suggested scales attract sufficient men and women of 
high qualifications to maintain the standard of education in the 
existing secondary schovis and—as is essentiali—increase their num- 
ber in the other types of schco!s? The four Secondary Associations 
—-judging from ‘their long experience—are unanimously of the 
opinion that the answer is “No.” In this connexion, it is interest- 
ing to compare the cases of two men who left school at 18 years of 
age with the intention of becoming teachers. A did the ordinary 
2-year course. B spent three years over his degree course and a 
further year of post-graduate training. If they both retire at 60 
years of age, B will, in his whole working life have earned £990 
more than A, will have paid £46 tos. od. more in superannuation 
contributions, will have received £39 more in his lump sum and 
will draw a pension largér by £14 12s. 6d. per annum than that 
enjoyed by A. So much, or so little, reward does the higher training 
secure. 

In the past the high proportion of graduates on the staffs of 
the secondary schools has been the main cause of the high standard 
of attainment reached by the pupils, and it has been very influential 
in stimulating recruitment to the universities. For miany the “ ear- 
marked” grants for intending teachers were the only avenues of 
approach, and doubting parents could be shown the advantages of 
graduation. Will the Burnham proposals make the same appeal and 
will they be sufficient to offset the attractions of other and more 
lucrative occupations for graduates? This is a question which vitally 
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concerns the universities—particularly the newer ones—since s¢ 
many of their students were intending teachers 

The suggestion in the Burnham proposals for additional payments 
of {so to £100 per annum for men, and £40 to £80 per annum for 
women, to teachers who are holding posts of special responsibility in, 
or rendering services of special value to, the schools, and that the 
number of these posts shall be 15 per cent. of the number of qualified 
teachers in the service of the authority, is a welcome advance on the 
previous practice of some authorities. (In special cases, e.g., second 
masiers, senior masters, etc., the additional payment may be higher 
still.) Unfortunately, there has been introduced here a “ merger” 
clause which is difficult to defend and which diminishes still further 
the inducement to graduation. Supposing, for example, that the 
cheice for a post of special responsibility, which carries with it an 
extra payment of £50 per annum, lies between a non-graduate and 
a graduate on the staff of a school, both of whom are at the maxi- 
mum of the scale, if it be given to the former he will receive his 
maximum £525 plus £50 £575 a year. Should, however, the 
latter, whose salary is £525+£30 (graduate allowance), be chosen, 
he will only be paid £20 extra, since the graduate allowance is 
“merged,” and will receive £525+£30+{20=£575. Under this 
clause the graduate who is appointed to a headship also loses his 
graduate allowance. It is little wonder that protest has been made 
against this inequitable arrangement. 

W ll the doubting parent when he is considering further financial 
sacrifices be more impressed by a higher fixed scale, or a lower 
scale and the remote possibility of one of these appointments? 


BANTU IN BURMA 


By CAPTAIN GERALD HANLEY 

OME have pierced ear-lobes that hang halfway down their necks. 
kh.) These are generally slim and handsome, of the Nandi tribes of 
Kenya. There are some hawk-faced Masai here, effeminate of fea- 
ture and lean with strength. Others have tribal scars cut into their 
faces, radiating from under their eyes, and with chains of blisters 
made years ago on their chests and backs. There are Africans from 
Rhodesia, Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda and Nyasaland, and black, 
French-speaking troops of a Belgian Congo Medical Unit. Here, all 
tribesmen of Eastern and Centra! Africa have mingled and become 
@ unit, with Ki-Swahili as their common language. Five years ago 
they had handled nothing more lethal than a spear. Now, they 
have killed Japanese with rifles, Bren-guns, mortars and grenades. 
One wonders if their strange and attractive tribal legends and 
customs have survived amidst the high-explosive and steel, or if the 
life of machine-made violence has killed their sense of wonder. 
They have fought as the 11th East African Division right through 
the monsoon, down the pestilential Khabaw Valley. They are still 
simple of heart, though hardened in many ways that are not yet 
even apparent. They have fought well, and have proved that the 
courage which sustained them in other days of drought, tribal raids 
and tropic catastrophe, is still with them, and can face all that 
the Japanese war-machine can produce. , 

The regular Askari of the old King’s African Rifles was one 
of the finest products of the British Army ; shaven-headed, lean, and 
efficient. He was an example to the young Africans who wandered 
into the recruiting depots of the East African territories in the 
early days of the war. They came wearing blankets and sandals, 
er reddish earth-coloured cloths. They wanted to join “ Kingi 
Georgi’s” army and be soldiers. Just what has been done with 
all that young and unsophisticated material that joined the East 
African Forces has probably not been realised by the people at 
home. The great proportion of the recruits were completely un- 
educated. They counted up to ten on their fingers and then started 
Reading and writing were mysteries, and machinery was 
miraculous. When they were sick they wanted to be burned with 
hot irons in the tribal manner. Sickness was a devil. They did 
not know what speed was. They jumped out of moving trucks 
to retrieve their hats, not realising that they would crash on their 
They could not understand the tremendous power ccn- 
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tained in the small, shining cylinder of the rifle cartridge. 
were given strange clothing, and lined up in a new world. 

When the Army starts to mould a thousand British recruits at 
home, it has many obstacles and prejudices to overcome before 
it can produce the soldier. In East Africa the task was greater. 
The Army had to give the recruits a modicum of education, and 
teach them simple hygiene, before it could even start putting them 
into the machine “that files down the corners, and extracts the mass 
mental and physical effort that makes the company, the battalion, 
and the division. Only then could it start looking for the sharper 
mind of the future corporals and sergeants. The officers and 
N.C.O.s who trained them worked hard and untiringly. They had 
patience, humour, and, most of all, belief—belief that the great 
masses of raw human material, uncivilised and credulous, could be 
turned into efficient soldiers as good as the regulars of the King’s 
African Rifles, who bawled the orders on the square and gave 
advice. Infantry, gunners, engineer troops, drivers, signallers, car- 
penters, military police, and medical orderlies, were turned out, and 
have fought in Italian East Africa, Madagascar, and are now in 
Burma. They were the result of endless patience and they have 
more than repaid the effort that was spent on them.. 

The feeling for “ Kingi Georgi” among the askaris is not just 
a “bwana’s” sundowner story, but a real thing, and though to 
most of the askaris “ Kingi Georgi” is a picture in a frame in the 
mess-hall, they regard him as the King of all the British, and serve 
him accordingly. At heart, the askari is still a child, and replies 
with all his strength to example and leadership.. Leadership with 
Africans is a personal business, and goes deeper than rank and 
regulations. He is a shrewd judge of character. He needs to be 
able to tell it all to someone who will understand. He finds this 
in his officers and British N.C.O.s who lead him in battle. He 
appreciates justice and firmness, for buried deep in him is the 
ancient feeling for the word and law of chiefs. 

These simple men had gradually been tempered by campaigning 
in Africa and Madagascar, before they went into the green, dripping 
gloom of the Burma jungles to fight the Japanese. They trained 
for over a year in the damp heat of Ceylon before they left for 
Burma, and had begun to think they would never fight, so wearying 
had Ceylon become. They entered the Burma fighting at a time 
when the grey monsoon clouds filled the sky, and the jungles of 
the Khabaw valley were deluged with rain. For the first fifty-five 
days of their campaign it rained without a break. The Japanese 
a.my had collapsed before Imphal, and then General Slim struck 
them with everything he had. Disease and explosives had killed 
over 60,000 of them before their retreat became a rout, and they 
were still dying as the monsoon reached its peak, and the East 
Africans went in pursuit. : 

The askaris stared wide-eyed at the sights they saw in those days 
of August, 1944. The crack Japanese troops of legend were totter- 
ing about in the mud, broken and demoralised, and the East 
Africans advanced rapidly through a valley of chaos and death. 
They realised that this was not the real Japanese army they had 
come up against, but during the first battles for bunkers and hills 
defended by the fitter Japs the Africans fought with great ferocity. 
As September ran out, the opposition became stiffer, and the rout 
turned into a well-fought rearguard action. The remnants of the 
shattered Japanese army faded into the jungle, and were replaced 
by new troops. Soon the askaris found the well-fed, fanatical Jap 
troops they had been trained to fight. Through two and a-half 
months they had marched, fought and slept in mud and rain. When 
the sun came out at last they were hardened and jungle-wise, and 
had, in fact, completed their training. They had begun to under- 
stand the sinister and diabolical view of death peculiar to Japanese 
troops. The courage of Jap troops is maniacal and sub-human. Only 
the animal-minded can survive the stunning bombardments hurled 
on the Japanese, and still come up out of the fox-holes, hysterical 
and dazed, to fire the machine-guns at the advancing infantry. The 
Japanese obey orders with a courage that is animal, and their terror 
is condensed into hysteria when the breaking-point is reached. 

Japs surrounded and trapped, approached askaris and begged to be 
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killed, pointing at their throats. Others produced hidden grenades 
after capture, and tried to make the last stupid and sickening act 
for the God-Emperor. Like malicious dwarfs, they * showed the 
askaris what Japan could produce—a herd of machine-turned, mur- 
derous and pathetic human beings. The Africans reatised that they 
were fighting strange people, unlike any other people on earth. 
They fought them at close quarters with matchets, and hunted them 
out of trenches that ran through the jungle like rabbit-warrens. 
They learned the jungle technique as the British, Indian, Gurkha 
and West African troops had learned it before them, the hard, 
bloody way. 

The Japanese have not recovered from the terrific beating given 
them by the Fourteenth Army. The East Africans, now part of 
that great army, have advanced to the Chindwin river. They are 
a long way from home, and most of them had never travelied beyond 
the confines of their villages in Africa before the war. .They had 
once been puzzled by the tinned sardine, and could not understand 
how the Europeans got the fish into the small tins. In Burma 
they have seen all the machinery of war. They have been shelled 
and machine-gunned, mortared and ambushed. They met civil’sa- 
tion through the medium of destructive weapons, and, like all 
other soldiers, have developed a philosophy for high explosives. 
They are still simple-hearted, and when they graze their cattle again 
in the thorn country of Africa, the war in Burma will fade like an 
old dream. 


CONTROLS AND THE FARMER 
By H. D. WALSTON 
RVARMERS, like most other people in this country, are becoming 
increasingly restive concerning the controls to which they have 
submitted during the past five years. They are naturally anxious to 
regain as much of their old freedom as possible as soon as the war 
is over, but you cannot discuss how many of the war-time controls 
should be thrown overboard without knowing how little freedom 
the farmer has today. Since only very few people outside of the 
industry realise the extent of the restrictions imposed on the farmer, 
it is worth while outlining briefly some of the more important. 

In each county the Minister of Agriculture is represented by a 
War Agricultural Executive Committee, which is made up of lead- 
ing representatives of the industry. These committees, working 
through their various sub-committees, are entrusted with the super- 
vision of all farming activities in their county. Not only do they 
control cropping, labour, machinery, fertilisers and new buildings ; 
they can even, with the consent of the Minister, terminate the 
tenancy of a tenant farmer and take possession of any land that they 
consider is being unsatisfactorily farmed. But more important than 
any of these activities is the work of their Technical Development 
Sub-Committees, whose duty it is to see that the latest discoveries 
of science are fully used by the farmers in the county. Before all 
war-time controls are ruthlessly thrown aside, we must be quite 
sure that even peace-time agriculture cannot obtain some benefit 
from measures introduced during the war. 

One of the greatest needs of agriculture in the past has been for 
some means of ensuring the wide and speedy dissemination of the 
results of research. This can readily be appreciated when one looks 
at the difference between average and maximum yields, whether of 
milk or corn—gsoo gallons annually compared with 1,500 gallons of 
milk ; 16.1 cwt. per acre compared with 35 cwt. of corn. It is true 
that some of this enormous difference is accounted for by the 
innate ability of the man in charge of the cows, or by the innate 
fertility of the soil, but a large part of it is brought about by 
the proper application of scientific methods. These methods are 
available to all, but they are made use of by very few. It will be 
seen, therefore, what enormous possibilities there are of increasing 
the productivity of the country simply by raising the standard of the 
average nearer to that of the best. Attempts were made in the past 
to raise the standard, and in certain localities they have met with 
partial success, but for every farmer who listened to the advice of 
his County Advisory Officer, there were ninety-nine who ignored it. 
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It is to those ninety-nine that we must pay special attention after 
the war. We must no longer be content to give farmers the chance 
of obtaining gratuitous advice if they want it; we must seek out 
those who need it and make sure that they realise how much they 
will benefit by making use of it. 

This will be the great function that War Agzicultural Executive 
Committees can fulfil when the war is over and when the time is 
past for the exercise of many of the autocratic powers that they 
now possess. They should no longer be considered the local dicta- 
tors of agricultural policy. They should be looked upon, instead, as 
the Board of Governors of the local Advisory Centre or Farm Insti- 
tute. This Institute should act as the centre of. agricultural education 
for the county. Here farmers should be able to meet together and 
see working those innovations and new practices about which they 
will already have heard from the advisory staff of the Institute as they 
travel around the countryside ; here will be run evening classes and 
longer courses for young farmers and farm workers. These Farm 
Institutes must be kept distinct from Research Stations, but they 
must always be in close touch with the Research Station, just as the 
Research Station must be in touch with a parent University. Close 
contact must be kept between the three bodies ; they will all be essen- 
tial links in the chain joining Science with Practice. By this means, 
the problems of farmers would quickly be referred to the scientists 
most capable of solving them, while the results of scientific research 
would be equally quickly spread among the farmers likely to benefit 
from them. 

Such a scheme would entail close co-operation between the 
Ministeries of Agriculture and Education, and the Local Authorities. 
The present constitution of the War Agricultural Committees would 
have to be enlarged to enable these bodies to be represented. While 
the main duties of the new body would be the general super- 
vision of agricultural education, it would also be responsible for 
ensuring that a reasonably high standard of cultivation is maintained 
in its area. It should be possible, when the urgency of war is over, 
to ensure, by a combination of price adjustment and education, 
with a minimum of direction from the Government, that the country 
gets the food that it requires, and that the land is not damaged 
by neglect on the part of the farmer or landowner. Price adjust- 
ment alone will never be sufficient, because the inefficient farmer 
is always able to stay in business longer than he shou'd, by neglect- 
ing the capital equipment of his farm. If, for instance, he is un- 
able to produce wheat at a sufficiently low cost to show a profit, and 
at the same time farm his land in a husbandlike manner, he will nor 
give up producing wheat. He will start to neglect his hedges and 
ditches, and will economise on fertilisers or dung, with the result 
that he will continue to show a trading profit for many years at the 
expense of his capital assets. When he eventually stops farming, 
the productivity of his land will have been greatly reduced. It will 
therefore always be necessary in the national interest to 
retain some form of supervision of agriculture. The best man to 
exercise this supervision will be the Field Advisory Officer, whose 
job, we have already seen, will be to educate and advise farmers in 
his district. It should, however, be emphasised that such a man 
must always be considered as the friend and helper of farmers, and 
not as the interfering Government Official who comes to a farm 
only with the idea of seeing what faults he can find. It is only 
when he fails that the County Committee should be called in. In 
such extreme cases they would have the power, as at present, to 
order the farmer in question to farm his land according to the direc- 
tions of the Advisory Officer, and if all else failed they could dis- 
possess the farmer. There must, however, be the right of appeal to 
a Court of Law. The Committee would have similar powers and 
responsibilities towards the owner of the land as well as towards the 
occupier of it. In other words, it would be their duty to see that 
the agriculture of their county was kept at a high standard of 
efficiency. 

In this way it will be possible to bring the advantages of science 
to every farm in the country, to maintain the industry at a high 
level of efficiency, and at the same time to allow it a very large degree 
of independence and self-government. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N The Times the other day there appeared a letter from 

a foreign visitor containing a pertinent criticism of British 
diplomacy. The letter intimated in effect that our statesmen were 
apt to assume too readily that Cabinet Ministers in continental 
countries were also imbued with the public school spirit. When one 
reads the references to British politicians which occur in the 
memoirs of European Ambassadors and Ministers one cannot deny 
that the impression which we seem to convey is one of lethargic 
innocence interspersed with bouts of downright eccentricity. 
Metternich, when he first met Castlereagh, thought him an easy, 
honourab!e man, but one whose ignorance of continental affairs was 
almost unbelievable. In Canning, on the other hand, he observed 
a streak of meteoric eccentricity, presaging doom and disorder to all 
mankind. Bilow, when he went to Windsor, was much impressed 
by what he took to be the amazing naiveté of the British Cabinet, 
and remarked that they seemed to know as little of the affairs of 
Germany or Austria as he himself knew about the internal politics 
of Peru. Bismarck, who was far more intelligent than either, and 
who did not permit personal vanity to obscure his powers of obser- 
vation, realised that when an English statesman ceased to be simple 
he probably became dishonest. “ Always suspect an Englishman,” 
he said, “ who speaks French well.” Bernstorff, on the other hand, 
advised his Government to enter into an arbitration treaty with 
Great Britain on the ground that such treaties could always be sub- 
sequently evaded, whereas their immediate effect upon the senti- 
mental British was so uplifting that Germany could build three more 
battleships without causing the slightest alarm. What truth is there 
in all this? Are we in fact so gullible, so innocent, as our con- 
tinental neighbours sometimes assume? 

7 * * * 

It can, I suggest, be taken as an axiom (an axiom which it would 
be invidious to illustrate by personal instances) that the most 
successsful of our Foreign Secretaries in recent years have been 
those who have approached the problems of European diplomacy 
with the utmost simp'icity and straightforwardness ; whereas the 
least successful have been those who have endeavoured, owing 
either to the subtlety of their own intellects or to a vain desire to 
seem cosmopolitan, to ape the continental style. Sir Edward Grey, 
for instance—who must always remain one of the most unassailable 
figures in the history of British foreign policy—was invariably, and 
I think deliberately, naive. He always worked on the assumption 
that a foreign statesman must be as frank and honourable as he was 
himself. When during the Balkan crisis of 1913 he interviewed in 
London a Bulgarian politician, well known for the tortuous malig- 
nity of his ways, he startled the officials at the Foreign Office by 
concluding his record of the conversation with the words, “I did not 
derive the impression that Monsieur X was disc'osing to me all that 
he had in mind,” which was as far as Sir Edward could go towards 
accusing a man of lying damnably. It can at least be argued that 
in adopting this attitude Sir Edward Grey and those who followed 
his excellent example were expressing a deliberate form of belief. 
If you treat a crook with honesty there is at least a chance that 
he may respond with such dregs of honesty as he may himself 
possess ; whereas if you seek to compete with him in duplicity 
he is quite certain to outbid you every time. Moreover, it is a sound 
rule to worry little about what may, or may not be, at the back 
of the other person’s mind provided there be no doubt at all as to 
what is at the back of your own mind. And if confidence be the 
foundation of all good foreign policy, then it is more important 
that continental statesmen should have confidence in us than we 


in. them. 
* * * * 

Sir Edward Grey was once asked to give advice to a young man 
who had just entered the diplomatic service. Unlike Talleyrand, 
Sir Edward was not a man to whom generalisations assumed the 
form of ready epigrams. He ruminated for some minutes before 
answering. “ Well, on the whole,” he said at last, “I should 
advise him to remember that gullibility is in the long run better 


than suspiciousness.” How often in the years that have inter- 
vened have I pondered upon the exactness of this remark! It 
bears in fact a double relevance to British foreign policy, a tem- 
peramental relevance and what might be called a constitutional 
relevance. Temperamentally we are very good at being simple 
and very bad at being intricate. The constitutional implications 
go even deeper. No British foreign policy can be either consistent 
or effective unless it respond to the majority opinion in Parlia- 
ment and in the country; and since public opinion is generally 
ignorant it is bound to base conclusions, not upon obscure facts, 
but upon overt and avowable principles; and if those principles 
are in their turn to be readily grasped by the public at large they 
must be essential!y understandable and therefore simple. But 
since principles which make tco many allowances for the intri- 
cacies, not to say deceptions, of the continental mind can never be 
simple principles, it is on the whole better to assume that our own 
principles are so universally valid as to be shared by all. Con- 
verse'y, any foreign policy which is based upon some intricate or 
unavowable object or reservation immediately rouses in the public 
mind the suspicion that “there must be something behind it.” 
When, therefore, foreign critics tell us that we are too gullible in 
our relations with foreign Powers, I reply that, within obvious 
limits, this is a fault on the right side. 
* oe * * 


This conception of British foreign policy as being inspired by 
what might be cal'ed “ one-sided simplicity” is of course based 
upon three assumptions which may no longer apply. In the first 
place, if you are to base your policy upon a few simple principles 
which, whatever the circumstances, are undeviatingly adhered to, 
then you must possess immense and unquestionable power. A 
State whose power is not ultimately determinant may be obliged 
to adapt policy to circumstances. If, in the second place, foreign 
policy ceases to be national and becomes the subject of party 
controversy then again all continuity is destroyed. And if, in the 
third place, foreign policy is to be influenced by momentary par- 
uality, prejudice or passion, then it is certain to become hesitant 
and obscure. I have every confidence that public opinion, in this 
country at least, will in the end judge correctly regarding the needs 
of foreign policy ; the difficulty is that in moments of perplexity 
er excitement the people as a whole do not judge correctly ; and 
during the time-lag between incorrect and correct judgement much 
damage can be done. This time-lag, in normal times, is bridged 
by confidence, or at least by a suspension of disbelief. But in 
times like the present (when opposition parties are concentrating 
upon the destruction of confidence) suspicion, and the false attri- 
bution of motive, are bound to intervene. And if the principles 
of policy (which should be simple, avowable and easily under- 
stood) become distorted by party controversy, then it is always 
easy to twist the facts of any situation (which are in themselves 
intricate, incomprehensible and obscure) to fit the most damaging 
contentions. 

* * * * 

The dire confusion created in the public mind by recent events 
in Greece is illustrative of the perplexity which must always be 
eccasioned when facts are obscure and principles distorted by 
party controversy. How can the ordinary citizen be expected to 
know the shades of difference between E.A.M., E.L.A.S., E.D.E.S., 
S.K.E. and E.L.D.? How can he hope to preserve, or to suspend, 
his judgement when the facts of a most intricate situation are still 
further complicated by doubts of principle and motive? It may 
be a bad rule to be over-suspicious of foreign statesmen; it is a 
habit fatal to all effective foreign policy to become over-suspicious 
of your own statesmen. It may be too much to expect confidence 
in these transitional times; but it is not too much to expect a 
greater degree of responsibility in party agitators, and on the part 
of the public an abstinence from too hasty conclusions and a 
greater degree of ordinary patience. 
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THE THEATRE 
At Wyndham’s., 


Miss DAPHNE DU MauRIER’s is a better play than we are used to see- 
ing at Wyndham’s, and it is a pleasure to be once more in a country 
house setting and not in a suburb. Miss du Maurier’s theme is 
the return, after an absence of three years, of a soldier M.P. 
husband whose wife had been officially informed that he was killed; 
he returns just as she had been elected to Parliament for his con- 
stituency and has decided to start life again by marrying an old 
friend and neighbour. The husband is so brilliantly acted by Clive 
Brook, who returns undamaged by his film experiences to the legiti- 
mate stage, that even if Miss du Maurier had intended to develop 
her subject to the utmost, the bias would have been heavily weighted 
in the husband’s favour. But the husband’s opponent is worthily 
acted by Ronald Ward, and would no doubt have put up a stiff 


* The Years Between.”’ 


fight if the theme had been so developed. Miss du Maurier, how- . 


ever, is content to state it, and she allows us to see clearly all the 
real difficulties of the situation, but decides to drop the curtain 
on the wife’s dilemma. The part of the wife was played with such 
delicacy, dignity and sensitiveness by Nora Swinburne that she 
gave the whole play a touching reality. I do not even comp!ain that 
Miss du Maurier only allowed us to guess the conclusion, not to 
witness it. Why should people not be asked to use their imagi- 
nation in the theatre? The theatre is the place for it, since their 
sympathies so readily respond to good acting. This play is finely 
acted throughout, even Miss Henrietta Watson carrying tea-trays 
adds a requisite touch of poignancy to the situation which is essen- 
tially quiet and restrained. Those who enjoyed Turgeniev’s A 
Month in the Country will enjoy this well-constructed, intelligent 
and sympathetic play. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 
“Waterloo Road.’’ At the Leicester Square.——‘t Thirty Seconds 
Over Tokyo.’’ At the Empire.——‘‘ A Message from Canter- 


bury.’’ At the Academy. 


In theme and setting Sidney Gilliatt’s Waterloo Road gives promise 
of a repetition of the brilliant Millions Like Us which he wrote and 
directed in collaboration with Frank Launder. Both films are 
concerned with the facts of war-time life and both challenge 
cinema exhibitors’ fantasies on what the public wants, by offering 
the drama of ordinary people in near-ordinary circumstances. If 
the second film hardly matches the first in breadth or in implica- 
tion it is not because the action is confined to Waterloo Station and 
its dingy environs (physical limitations in a film of this sort can 
be a help rather than a hindrance to the creator) but because the 
film is plot-bound—too much concerned with its anecdote of a 
wife’s imminent unfaithfulness and the efforts of her soldier hus- 
band, absent without leave, to rescue her from the seductions of a 
minor local gangster. The chasing of vill*'n by hero and of hero 
by military police too much dominates th. normal human traffic 
of the mean streets: the drama does not grow out of the very 
ordinariness of the experiences depicted as it did in Millions Like 
Us. : 

The acting of John Mills as the aggrieved soldier is outstandingly 
good, and Stewart Granger contributes a remarkable portrait as the 
handsome small-time racketeer with his flashy suits, his pin-table 
saloon and his way with the girls. The film has many sequences of 
touching sincerity and makes a sober contribution to our thinking 
on the problem of the lonely serviceman’s wife. It is, perhaps, 
worth noting that Waterloo Road is not an expensive film. In 
addition to all the obvious arguments in favour of such medium-cost 
pictures of high quality is the fact that we shall remain dependent 
on foreign films and, therefore, poorly placed in bargaining for 
foreign markets until there is a much larger volume of local produc- 
tion to satisfy the demands of our own cinemas. And whilst a large 
volume of British production cannot be envisaged in terms of Henry 
V and Caesar and Cleopatra, films like Waterloo Road can be made 
quickly and comparatively cheaply. 

Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo seeks to compensate for the fact that 
love interest can scarcely be introduced into the actual bombing by 
packing the earlier sequences with sentiment. Fortunately the 
amorous preliminaries are rendered less tedious than might have 
been expected by the presence of a new actress namd Phyllis Thax- 
ter. Thereafter the-excitements are more aeronautical with the big 
land bombers practising take-off between airfield markings repre- 
senting the limited dimensions of an aircraft-carrier’s flight deck, 
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and other technical minutiae of that first sensational blow at Tokyo. 
Van Johnson impersonates Captain Ted Lawson on whose auto- 
biographical account the film is founded. The low-lying approach 
to Tokyo (a sequence admirably sparing of speech) is as exciting as 
anything we have seen on the screen, and by depicting the sufferings 
of Lawson’s wounded crew stranded on the China coast far from 
medical supplies the film does not hesitate to bring home the full 
physical horrors of war. 

A Message From Canterbury is a documentary in the pre-war 
continental tradition in which the beauties of Canterbury Cathedral 
and its surroundings give visual support to a sermon by the late 
Archbishop Temple and to the beautiful singing of Purcell and 
Orlando Gibbons by the Cathedral choir. George Hoellering, the 
director, has not solved all the editing problems which arise from 
the inevitably loose relationship between picture and sound, but the 
film is moving and the photography generally excellent. | Arch- 
bishop Temple surveys the history of Canterbury, goes on to relate 
Nazi air attacks to the earlier vandalisms of history, and calls for a 
crusade against the contemporary forces of social evil within our 
own shores. EpGar ANSTEY. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


THE most important of the month’s recordings is Elgar’s Symphony 
No. 2 in E flat, played by the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra under 
Sir Adrian Boult (H.M.V., D 86910-5). I have always contended 
that Elgar’s two symphonies did not show him at his best, and this 
recording of the E flat symphony does nothing to change my 
opinion. Perhaps it is less blatant than the A flat symphony, but 
it is an uninspired work and has no compensating technical interest 
or novelty of design. An effective new recording of the Master- 
singers’ Suite, consisting of the Prelude and the Dance of the 
Apprentices, Procession of the Masters and Finale by the Hallé 
Orchestra under John Barbirolli (H.M.V., C 3416-7), will be wel- 
comed by many. 

Of the vocal records, the most inviting are two arias from Verdi’s 
Il Trovatore (unfortunately in English), well sung by Joan Ham- 
mond with the London Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V., C 3419), 
and Balfe’s “Come Into the Garden, Maud,” and R. Strauss’s 
Morgen (H.M.V., C 3418). I can recommend warmly the new item 
of the Old-Time Dances series: The Valeta and an excellent Barn 
Dance (Down South), played by Harry Davidson and his orchestra 
(Col., DX 1177). Ws a Se 


LONDON SNOW 


THEY say 

The days are now getting longer and lighter, 
But it doesn’t look like it ; 

I can hardly see to write, 

And it is getting -darker 

Every moment. 

The sky is yellow, 

So the snow looks almost blue ; 

My eyes ache 

And my words are a blur of nonsense. 


Snow is so irritating 

Because when it gets anywhere 

It has the air of getting there 
Entirely by mistake, 

Like an absent-minded philosopher. 
Now rain always means to get there, 
And does. 


Snow is so gentle, 

It has no place in grimy towns 
Where only the strong survive. 
It hesitates, 

And that, of course, is fatal. 
And by and by it retires 

Very reluctantly, 

Because it is not a success. 


GRACE STRONG. 
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LETTERS TO 

THE YUGOSLAV PROBLEM 

Sir.—King Peter's refusal to sign the Tito-Subasich Agreement (and 
its Moscow amendment), without certain changes, has ence more brought 
to the fore the problem of Yugos'’avia. The issues are often so com- 
plicated and intermingled with personal considerations that a Britisher 
must hesitate before referring to them. On the other hand, the conse- 


quences of what happens in Yugoslavia may be of such importance to 
future European peace that they cannot be ignored. 

King Peter made two demands regarding the agreement which anyone 
who has endeavoured to follow events in that country without bias must 
find essential to democratic rule there tomorrow. The one was a change 
in the composition of the Regency and the application of the democratic 
principle to the choice of the new Gov:rnment, by the inclusion of 
representatives of the former political parties. Such a request, despite 
the almost unanimous outbursts of the British daily Press, seemed reason- 
eble, especially if the goal is a fusion between the real forces in Yugo- 
slavia, not merely control by the National Liberation Movement of Tito. 
The agreement would be acceptabie as it stands if the Tito movement 
represented Yugoslavia or even the greater part of it. But it does not. 
Despite totalitarian methods, the Serbs are not united behind it. (It 
was the Russians, not Tito, who liberated Be'grade.) And as for Croatia, 
the Partisans have very little influence there. Tito’s movement owes 
most of its strength to the arms and moral support it has had from 
Britain and U.S.S.R. 

It is said that the present agreement is only provisional. How little 
of the provisional there is about the new Yugoslavia which Tito is 
building up can be judged by anyone who can obtain, and read, copies 
of the Politika, the Belgrade paper which is Tito’s organ. From this it 


is clear that the National Liberation Movement intends to rule, and 
rule alone, in Yugoslavia. The Communist Party is the only party 


allowed to retain its political individuality. Members of former political 
parties can join as individuals, but must be willing “ publicly to condemn 
both their (former) parties and their leaders who betrayed the people.” 
And who betrayed the people? Who are condemned by the Tito Press? 
Machek, the Croat Peasant Party leader, is described as a traitor, and 
s© is Dragoljub Jovanovich, Left Agrarian Serb, and others who have 
never been accused hitherto, even by their worst enemies, of collabora- 
tionism. 

Reading reports of the meeting of the Serb Skupstina in Belgrade 
(end-November-beginning December, 1944), as given in Politika, one 
finds that the claims of the National Liberation Movement to control 
everything are “justified” on the grounds that its members long ago 
obeyed the order to “do or die” and because political party rule would 
“split Yugoslavia.” In reality. nothing is splitting Yugoslavia more 
today than this totalitarian attitude of the Partisans. Is it not a remark- 
able thing that even today there are still thousands of Serbs and more 
Croats who have not taken up arms for liberation? As far back as 
November 20th, 1943, the National Liberation Movement decided at 
Jajce upon “the establishment of a democratic federal Yugoslavia and 
that the return of King Peter of Yugoslavia was forbidden.” This 
decision was accepted by the Belgrade Skupstina when it assumed 
constitutional authority over Serbia in November last. 

There are many quotations which might be given to show what a 
interpretation is being given to the term “democratic” in 
But it is enough to refer to one fact, the question 
of news from Yugoslavia. In these days there is not a single British 
or American newspaper correspondent in Belgrade. Some were there 
a few months ago, but they (or their newspapers or agencies) found 
that they could not write about Yugoslavia’s internal affairs except under 
“ official guidance,” and so they left. In such conditions, only reports 
of Free Yugoslavia Radio or Tanjug Agency appear in the Press here. 
How, then, can the British public form its judgement on what is happen- 
ing in Yugoslavia? Perhaps it is not intended to do so. But if civil 
war breaks out later on in Yugoslavia, let us not dismiss it with talk 
ef “tiresome Serbs,” as we did with the Czechs in 1938.—I am, &c., 

FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT. 


A PERIL TO EDUCATION 


Sir,—There must be many like myself with first-hand knowledge of the 
educational position today who can foresee an almost complete collapse 
of the structure which we have known as the Secondary School system, 
failing a wider general realisation in responsible quarters of the critical 
By over-working continuously for four and a half years, those 
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masters who remain, aided magnificently by retired men and by mistresses, 
have held things together since the summer of 1940; but they are 
desperately weary, hke many other sections of the nation, and look 
anxiously for adequate reinforcements over the years immediately follow- 
ing the war. 

Few will deny the urgency of securing adequate teachers for our most 
intelligent pupi's ; but the scales proposed for graduates by the. recent 
Burnham Committee, on which graduate teachers were inadequately 
represented, are totally insufficient to attract men and women of the 
ability’ required. Protests which have appeared in the Press are apt to 
be brushed aside with the comment that they come from a vociferous 
secuion anxious to turn national emergency to their own advantage, than 
which nothing could be more unfair. I feel it is more effective to draw 
attention to the following facts: 

(a) Many good candidates have in the past finally decided to enter 
the profession through lack of capital to buy a practice in another pro- 
fession. Far more sa'aried posts will be available, e.g., in Medicine and 
Dentistry, after the war, at salaries starting at approximately the maximum 
under the new Burnham graduate scale. 

(b) Many of the promising young graduates previously teaching in 
Secondary Schools have reached the rank of major or squadron-leader 
in the Services. They will look elsewhere than to teaching after the 
war if they are to maintain the standards to which their families have 
become accustomed—and ‘tere wil! be competition to secure their services 
in all branches of civilian life at a time when trained minds are scarce. 

(c) Unless adequate teachers are available for the most intelligent pupils, 
the standard of what may be termed our research students in all branches 
of learning will inevitably fall in the course of five to ten years, than 
which no greater calamity could handicap us in the effort to re-establish 
prosperity. 

The chief weakness lies in the maximum of the graduate teacher's 
scale, which compares very unfavourably with remuneration in other 
occupations requiring similar qualifications ; and only one male graduate 
in fourteen secures a headship of a Secondary School, the proportion 
among women ieachers being considerably lower.—Yours faithfully, 

Bury Grammar School, Bury, Lancashire. L. C. Lorn. 


THE TEMPER OF EUROPE 

Sir,—In his article about “The Temper of Europe,” “ Viator ” expresses 
great concern about young people in occupied countries because the 
resistance to the Germans has made them “bad citizens.” During a 
little more than a year in the free world, partly in a neutral country, 
partly in this country, I have gone from surprise to consternation, from 
consternation to despair, about the widening gulf between people inside 
and outside the barrier, who, after all, are fighting for the same values 
and ought to understand a little about one another’s development. What 
puzzles me is whether you in the free world have not got eyes to see, 
ears to hear, or information or intuition to understand. I have often 
wondered whether this friction about the moral and psychological effect 
of resistance has been built up in order to give you a moral justification 
to exercise power over your former Allies, or whether it is a result of 
clever German propaganda. At any rate, it coincides with the German 
view of people under occupation, Our oppressors certainly look upon 
us as “bad citizers”: we disregard their laws, so from their point of 
view we are a lawless society. But we might certainly expect from 
our free Allies that you should sez that there is more in this than meets 
the eye of Dr. Goebbels. Have you never thought over the fact that 
in’ an occupied country there is, beside the official society with its 
German orders that are disregarded, an invisible society of patriots 
which is a living reality to all of us? This invisible society has unwritten 
laws, respected by all who belong to it. They are: kindness, helpfulness, 
honesty, self-discipline, discretion, willingness to share, to sacrifice, to 
take risks for those things which we value higher than life and liberty. 

Under occupation you may see this citizenship of the invisible society 
of patriots demonstrated in many ways, often different for the different 
age-groups. You might have seen small children in a country where 
sweets do not exist any longer refuse to accept sweets from German 
soldiers. You might have seen under-nourished school-children on their 
way to school happy if they can manage to give their little luncheon 
parcel of sandwiches to Russian or Jugoslav prisoners whom they know 
are still more hungry. You might have experienced to see school-children 
in a country where almost all school buildinzs have been requisitioned by 
the enemy respond magnificently to an appeal like this: “One of the 
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most successful wavs of keeping a people under oppression is to keep 
jt in ignorance, therefore your most important contribution to the resistance 
js to learn as much as possible.” You might have seen a confidence and 
co-operation between young people and their elders as never before ; you 
might have seen young people willingly renounce upon the professional 
education leading to the career they wanted to take up; and you might 
have seen them willingly risk life and liberty in the daily secret patriotic 
work—a work that mostly is not at <I] thrilling, but just tiring and 
exacting routine work that has got to de done. 

But if you from the free world approach us with the same idea as 
the Germans, namely, that we are “ bad citizens,” then our young people 
may automatically react to you in the same way as they did to the 
Germans. It is a simpie psychological experience that people often live 
up to expectations. If you can manage to see the positive growth, the 
enormous possibilities of good citizenship among young people in occupied 
countries, then you might approach your occupied Allies in this spirit: 
“You have even more thaa us realised what values we are fighting for. 
You have achieved great things, and we expect great things from you in 
future. We want to co-operate with you and pool experience with you. 
In the war we have had to use means we hate; you have had to use 
irregular methods to defend what you look upon as sacred. Thank God 
both you and we can start using methods we approve of to rebuild our 
society as free citizens of free countries.” 

The crowning achievement of German propaganda would certainly be 
if, just at the moment of the military defeat of their war machine, the 
seed of dissension between Allies so cleverly sown by Dr. Goebbels should 
ripen into disunity. We who have lived under occupation have had to 
be keenly aware of “ paratroopers behind the threshold of conscious- 
ness,” among them those whv were sent out to destroy our faith in our 
Allies. You may have less training in watching for those paratroopers. 
When the attitude of resistance is considered to have developed “ bad 
citizens,” we are entitled to believe that the free world means that 
collaboration and acquiescence have developed better citizens. If that 
view prevails, the military defeat of Germany, which should mean libera- 
tion, renewal of democracy, co-operation, may lead to frustration, disunity 
and new wars. It is a good thing that “ Viator” stresses the importance 
of informed analysis and constructive criticism. There I would like to 
stress the importance of bringing an open mind to these problems, even 
if material is presented in such a form that it does not immediately 
appeal to you or conform with your way of expression. 

“Viator” ends by warning egainst a division into “we” and “they.” 
I suddenly realise that my owa use of pronouns has changed. While 
at home “ we” in its widest sense meant the United Nations and “ they ” 
the Axis Powers, now I constantly find myself using “we” only about 
the occupied and “ you” about the free Allies. I cennot sign my name 
as the Gestapo is still in my country.—Yours, &c., A. B. C. 


WHAT THE SOLDIER THINKS 


Sir.—Perhaps he thinks in terms of Byron: 
“When a maa hath no freedom to fight for at home, 
Let him combat for that of his neighbours, 
Let him think of the glories of Greece and of Rome, 
And get knocked on the -head for his labours.” 
—Yours faithfully, G. B. J. ATHOE (Majer). 
1A.A.S., Westminsier. 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES 


Sirn—The Government scheme for family allowances which is shortly 
to be embodied in legislation has been widely and rightly welcomed. 
But there are certain weaknesses in the scheme as proposed in the White 
Paper which we very much hope may be put right when the Bill itself 
comes before Parliament. 

In the first place, the proposed allowance of §s. per week starting 
with the second child is pitifully small, especially in view of the fact 
that the Government now states that income-tax will be charged on it, 
and that it is at present only supplemented by school dinners in the 
case of little more than one-third of the children. Its inadequacy is 
perhaps most marked, however, in the case of those parents who are 
not earning wages but are on benefit, pension or sick pay, many of whom 
have no other resources. It should be remembered also that the Beveridge 
Proposal itself of 8s. only covered subsistence costs at a time when 
prices were lower than now, and also made no allowance for the payment 
of rent. 

The second great weakness is the proposal in the White Paper that 
allowances should be made payable to the father (though with his 
consent the mother may actually cash the money order), We ask that 
this should be made payable to her by right for the following reasons. 


’ 


‘ 
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Payment to the mother will help to raise the status of motherhood and 
to make women feel that to produce future citizens is a good or better 
thing than to produce goods or services for which she now does receive 
wages. Further, there is less chance of the money being mis-spent if 
it has to pass through only one pair of hands, and the chance that a 
selfish father would reduce the amount he gives for housekeeping money 
if the payment is made to the wife. In France and Belgium, 
where family allowances have been paid by employers for over 20 years, 
payment has always been made to the mother—as it is also in Australia 
and New Zealand and in nearly every other courtry which has adopted 
family allowances at all. It would be particularly unfortunate if this 
country were to take so reactionary a step. ; 

It seems to us important to draw attention to this point at present 
even if it seems small in relation to world-shaking events, since once 
payment to the father has become his established right it would be 
extremely difficult to withdraw it. 

We should be most grateful therefore for the help of your readers 
in drawing the attention of their members of Parliament to the above 
points.—Yours sincerely, Eva M. Huspack, Vice-chairman. 

The Family Endowment Society, 

I9 Wellgarth Road, London, N.W. 11. 


LONDON AND LUBLIN 


Sir,—The Spectator has accustomed us to such a fair and balanced pre- 
sentation of the Polish case that your comments in the last issues have 
come as a painful surprise. I would not, however, encroach on your 
space were it not for the necessity of clearing up a fatal misconception. 
You express the hope that “the present Polish Government will give 
place to one less intransigeant,” and state that if such a less intransigeant 
Government was formed “ there might still be some prospect of achieving 
a fusion between the rival Governments.” Now this is a complete mis- 
reading of the situation. No Pole accepts the Lublin men as a rival 
Government, and no Polish Government will ever accept a “fusion” with 
the men of Lublin. Mr. Mykolayczyk and his followers have made it 
quite clear in their organ Jutro Polski that in this respect there is no 
difference between them and the actual Polish Government. The so- 
called Lublin “Government” is exactly on the same plane as the 
“Government” of Manchukuo. It is a puppet organisation with no 
basis in Poland, supported only by the Russian bayonets. To accept a 
fusion with this Government would be to sign away the independence 
of Poland. 

At no moment was such a fusion contemplated, nor can it be con- 
templated in the future. What was contemp!ated at a certain moment 
by Mr. Mykolajczyk’s Government, and what might still be possible, 
was something quite different, namely, the inclusion in the Government 
of representatives of the Polish Communist Party, though this party has 
never commanded the allegiance of more than 2 per cent. of the popula- 
tion. If you, Sir, had followed the debate in the House of Commons, 
you wou!d have seen that the speakers of all parties were unanimous in 
recognising the wholly unrepresentative and fictitious character of this 
Lublin “ Government.” Quite recently, Mr. Arthur Greenwood, speaking 
efficially, has reaffirmed that the Labour Party will never accept its 
recognition. The actual dispute is a dispute between Poland and Russia. 
To transform it into a dispute between two “rival Governments” jis to 
drag a red herring. It may be that as you say it in this dispute Russia 
“holds all the trump cards,” and if Poland was to be abandoned by 
her Ailies there could indeed be no doubt atout it. But you cannot 
in fairness ask of a Polish Government to be a willing party to the 
surrender of the independence of Poland which a “fusion” with the 
Lublin Committee would inevitably amount to.—I am, Sir, Your obedient 
servant, CZESLAW PoOZNANSKI. 

167 Chatsworth Court, Pembroke Road, W. 8. 


THE PALESTINE MANDATE 


Sir,—As Mrs. Maude Royden Shaw is of opinion that “ the interpreta- 
tion by the Zionist of the words ‘ national home’ into ‘ Jewish Common- 
wealth’ has no ground whatever, in logic or in fact,” I shall be obliged 
if you will permit me to quote the more authoritative views of those 
mainly responsible for the issue of the Balfour Declaration. The Palestine 
Royal Commission stated in their Report (1937) that Mr. Lloyd George, 
who was Prime Minister in 1917, informed them in evidence that “ it 
was contemplated that when the time arrived for according representative 
institutions to Palestine, if the Jews had meanwhile responded to the 
opportunity afforded them by the idea of a national home and had become 
a definite majority of the inhabitants, then Palestine would thus become 
a Jewish Commonwealth:’ The Royal Commission also pointed out 
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that “Lord Robert Cecil in 1917, Sir Herbert Samuel in 1919, and 
Mr. Winston Churchill in 1920, spoke or wrote in terms that could 
only mean that they contemplated the eventual establishment of a Jewish 
State.” 

Two other authorities may be quoted. President Woodrow Wilson, 
on March 3rd 1919, said that “the Allied nations, with the fullest 
concurrence of our Government and people, cre agreed that in Palestine 
shall be laid the founda*tioas of a Jewish Commonwealth,” and Field- 
Marshal Smuts, who was a member of the Imperiat War Cabinet when 
the Balfour Declaration was issued, foretold, in a speech at Johannesburg 
on November 3rd, 1919, an increasing stream of Jewish immigration into 
Palestine and “in generations to come a great Jewish State rising there 
once more.”—Yours, &c., ISRAEL COHEN. 

29 Pattison Road, N.W. 2. 


TOTLE OR TOPHANES? 


Sir,—In his charming review of my book Friday Mornings, Sir Ernest 
Barker questions my statement that Aristotle held that no woman can 
make a good House of Commons man, It is obviously time that Sir 
Ernest Barker re-read Mr. Ernest Barker's classic work on The Political 
Thought of Plato and Aristotle. The passage I had in mind occurs in 
Politics I 13, and runs as follows: “the slave is totally devoid 
of all parliamentary faculty (‘16 bouleutikon’): a woman has it, but 
it is unauthoritative: a boy has it, but it is immature.”—Yours sincerely, 
House of Commons. HAROLD NICOLSON. 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S OFFICE 


Si1r,—Perhaps “Janus” had his tongue in one of his four cheeks when 
he wrote of the office of the Archbishop of Canterbury as being the 
highest in the Christian Church. But surely such an expression is a 
little unfortunate? Even the most bigoted Anglicans today would hardly 
uphold such an unequivocal clair, while there is certainly a majority 
of Christians (if not of English Christians) who wculd hotly deny it. 
The use of such a title would seem to imply a certain amount of un- 
conscious arrogance in the mind of at least one supporter of the Church 
of England which is not desirable in an age which looks more and more 
towards unity among the various Christian churches.—I am, Sir, Yours 
Gerorrrey C. WALLS. 


faithfully, 
52 Wellesley Road, Harrow. 
(“ Janus ” writes: This is a just criticism. The limitation “in this 


country ” was clearly implied, but it should have been clearly expressed. 
There was no arrogance, for I am not an Anglican.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Sir,—In your “News of the Week” you make reference under the 
heading “A Local Government Scandal” to the Ministry of Health 
Inspector’s report which was recently presented to the Bradford City 
Council. That report deals with the disgraceful treatment of children 
at a nursery known as the Bowling Municipal Institution. 

You rightly state that it is not sufficiently assuring that the Bradford 
City Council has taken stern measures to deal with the offenders. 

I would like to ask what percentage of local government electors took 
the trouble to vote at the last election of Bradford councillors ; also 
how many casual vacancies on the Council during the last five years 
have been filled under the Local Elections, &c., Act, 1939, by the 
councillors’ own votes, ratepayers being disfranchised under the Act. 

It is hoped that incidents such as that in Bradford will, as soon as 
the present disfranchisement is removed, result in local government 
electors throughout the country taking a more serious view of their 
responsibilities as citizens. A 30 per cent. poll, or sometimes less, is 
an indication of great indifference to civic duty, and such indifference 
must result in slack administration. 

The incidence of the Education Act, involving the setting up of 
Joint Education Boards and Education Committees, should at least be 
an additional incentive to all citizens to strive, by their votes, to obtain 
the best possible representatives on their local councils—Yours, &c., 

Highfield, Sidcup. P. A. SHaw. 


B.B.C. AND COMMENT 


sincerely appreciate your publication, in your issue dated 

January 12th, of my letter, which you head: “B.B.C. News and 

Comment.” May I correct what is doubtless a printer’s error. In 

line 5 “ their responsibility” should read “ the irresponsibility.”—I am, 

Sir, Your obedient servant, A. GRANVILLE SOAMES (Captain, Rtd.). 
Carlton Club, 69 St. fames’s Street, S.W. 1. 


Sir,—I 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


It should be ro little comfort to those gardeners, and they are legion, 
who see their beds overrun with weeds to be told—and by scientific 
Dersons on scientific groumds—that these pests are friends in disguise. 
The new theories about the beneficence of weeds are largely the resuli 
of the discovery that moulds of various sort are agents of fertility, that 
most roots cannot flourish unless the appropriate moulds and funguses 
are present. Pursuing this theory, a writer in the Field, in an article 
given no little prominence, asserts roundly that three of the most pernicious 
of weeds (as we have hitherto held) are the best purveyors of the 
necessary moulds. The three quoted are the hawkweed, which seeds 
and grows with devastating perfection; the dandelion, most deeply 
rooted of weeds; and the buttercup, perhaps the hardest ‘to eradicate— 
all of which, it is suggested, should be grown alongside our vegetable 
crops. If this is done, shallots, for example, grow bigger and develop 
better keeping qualities. Previously all sorts of almost mystic qualities 
have been attributed to half a score of weeds if added to the compost 
heap. Most of such claims are at least difficult to believe. Will not 
some great botanist—say, the new and immensely learned head of Kew 
Gardens—set on foot a really scientific enquiry into the subject, or is 
science too incredulous to think the enquiry worth while? 


“Welcome Waterspouts ”’ 

Whatever may be said to the discredit of English weather, it usually 
happens that we can make on the swings what we lose on the roundabouts, 
Last year we had a period of drought that not only dried up many wells, 
but caused whole streams—the Mimram, for example—to disappear in 
their upper reaches. The wet spell which, to the despair of our farmers 
who wished to plough, to dig potatoes, to sow autumn grain, followed 
the drought has quite suddenly refreshed the springs. Wells—in Hereford- 
shire, for example, as in many other places—have filled up, and it is 
not too much to hope that the springs of the rivers will bubble again. 
On lower reaches, valley springs are marvellously forceful, as the 
gatherers of watercress have discovered, for most of the beds are fed 
from separate springs, not from the stream itself. 


Cultivation of Wild Creatures 


It is interesting to discov2z examples of the influence of cultivation— 
and indeed ‘war—on wild creatures. All sportsmen have had proof of 
the beneficent effect of moxe intense cultivation on the population of 
partridges. It has also brought plover to districts where the bird was 
almost a rarity. There is, for example, one area of Buckinghamshire 
that was once very rough grass but 1s now tilth. Indeed, one of the 
roughest and poorest of the grass fields has been found to be ideal for 
market garden crops. Over all this area are now to be seen—or were 
berore the snow fell—huge flocks of the green plover, the most beneficent 
bird that works for the farmer. Incidentally, golden plover also have 
been unusually numerous in the South. 


How Do They Know ? 


The perfection of the intelligence department among birds has surprised 
most observers. Several examples have come my way recently. A friend 
on the Clyde found that several tons of green tomatoes, stored for ripen- 
ing, had been cut by frost, and they were thrown away. Without so much 
as a day’s delay the heap was raided by great flocks of redwing and 
fieldfare. So in the yard of a cider factory, the reject apple-pulp is every 
year at once discovered by herds of greenfinch, a species most notorious 
in the seed-growing districts of East Anglia for its knowledge of the date 
when mangold seed is ripe. In our gardens no birds seem to have quite 
such an extensive and peculiar knowledze of our seed-bearing bushes as 
the blackbirds ; and it is chiefly displayed when the frosts begin. The 
berries are preserved against that hungry prospect. 


In My Garden 

Snow almost prohibits the open garden, but there are things which 
may be done. Frequent days well-fitted for spraying with winter washes 
have been provided, and no condition for this work is more necessary 
than stillness. A good many flowers that look as if they had been haif- 
destroyed by frost and snow will revive if plucked. For example, from 
the West Country I hear of a gorgeous bowl of roses picked in a 
miserable frozen state, and one gardener has a charming spring-like bowl 
of the naked Jasmine and Iris Stylosa, always a lovely combination. 

W. BeacH THomas. 





Postage on this issue: Inland, 1}d.; Overseas, 1d. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


‘*Forward, by the Right’’ 


By Viscount Hinching- 





Full Speed Ahead! Essays in Tory Reform. 

brooke, M.P. (Simpkin Marshall. 5s. 
In this collection of speeches, addresses and articles delivered or 
written during the last three years, Lord Hinchingbrooke unfolds 
the taith of a Tory Reformer. He is one of that group of vigorous 
Members of Parliament known as the Tory Reform Committee, now 
under the chairmanship of Captain Quintin Hogg. The Toryism 
which he uphoids is inspired by Disraeli, informed by the doctrines 
of Burke, enlightened by Milton and motivated at chis particular 
juncture in our history by the desire to satisfy the call for social 
justice. If anyone dipping into these pages and lighting on words 
which appear to be those of an advanced Radical should wonder 
how the author comes to be among the Conservatives, the answer 
he would give is that there are two sets of Conservatives in politics 
to-day ; there are those who oppose reform and those who welcome 
it, and “they are not the same Conservatives.” 

Before we decide what kind of Conservative Lord Hinchingbrooke 
is, it is perhaps well to ask what the other kind is like, and what he 
thinks of them. He does not mince his words. He speaks frankly 
of “ financial wire-pullers and representatives of’ vested ‘interests and 
established practices.” 

The arteries of our party are stiffening as the result of the 
infusion over the last twenty-five years of blood that is foreign to 
the true nature of Conservatism. . Must we not speak, too, 

of particles of more solid matter that choke back the flow of our 
aspirations—of share certificates and cheques and of trashy journalism? 
Of the calculations of self-advertising big and little business men, 
solicitors, accountants and speculators? Of the petty political manipu- 
lations of those who sit in Parliament today to defend the status quo, 
which is but constituted by themselves and their miserable attain- 
ments, and of Liberal laissez-faire capitalism run mad, with results 
that lie on every side—results which grievously offend against the 
public taste and common good of all? 

That is the “alien” element in Conservatism, the monied in- 
terests seeking to hold the party in their grip, which Lord Hinching- 
brooke regards with abhorrence. The true Conservative, or Tory as 
he prefers to call him, is a democrat with an intense belief in the 
British people, ever ready to face the consequences of change, re- 
garding money as the servant and not the master of enterprise, and 
desirous of rebuilding the country after the war with the thought of 
social purpose and in the interests of human happiness. He claims 
that the Beveridge Report is the very essence of Toryism. The Scott 
and Uthwatt Reports present programmes which the true Tory 
welcomes and the false Tory has resisted. He maintains that modern 
Toryism “embraces a great part of modern Socialism,” and he 
believes in State control over all transport systems, aircraft manu- 
facturing, coal production and distribution, milk distribution, agri- 
culture and forestry, banking, finance and investment. At the 





by the author of FROSSIA 


E. M. ALMEDINGEN 


DASHA 


*Readers of Miss Almedingen’s Frossia will 
welcome this new novel... Dasha is an 
attractive character . . . Russia in the enig- 
matic years between the wars becomes 
familiar and human when seen through this 
author’s sympathetic eyes.’ Daily Telegrap/ 
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same time he demands a more realistic, more dynamic programme 
of progressive action, with more young men, understanding the 
modern generation and the uses of modern technology, in the key- 
posts in politics and administration, bent on pushing aside the old, 
discredited financial orthodoxy and muddled worship of the status 
quo. To what lengths, the other type of Conservative will say, will 
this so-called “ Tory ” Reformer go short of Communism and revo- 
lution? Why does he dare to call himself a Tory, and yet range 
himself among the Conservatives? 

Well, it must be admitted, there has never been a Conservative 
Party in the House of Commons whose majority showed con- 
vincing signs of being primarily animated by the spirit and principle 
of Lord Hinchingbrooke—not even in Disraeli’s time. If the aris- 
tocracy of money are more conspicuously represented today where 
once the landed aristocracy were ascendant, that is not to say that 
the latter were not jealous guardians of their privileges, or that 
privileges for them were always a synonym for duties. The Tory- 
ism of the landed gentry was seldom pure disinterestedness, though 
the services rendered by a landowner in the past were often taken 
seriously and dutifully. None the the author of this book 
gives us many clues to what he means by “ Toryism,” and I think 
it is in the tradition, and somewhat different from the virtues 
claimed by any other party. Sir Ernest Barker, who writes a Fore- 
word to this book, gives special prominence to the author’s refer- 
ence to “ nature, family, inheritance .. . and a certain mystery.” In 
regard to the second word, “family,” I submit that Sir Ernest has 
got the author just wrong. He assumes that Lord Hinchingbrooke 
is referring to the principle of aristocracy ; he proceeds to pour out 
praises on aristocratic leaders who illustrate the “ tradition of a good 
family.” But when Lord Hinchingbrooke speaks of the benefit be- 
stowed by the family in the nation’s life—“ that tiny but vital cell 
in the national growth ”—he is speaking of something “ occurring 


less, 


in ten million homes”; he is not praising an exclusive class, 
as Sir Ernest so. strangely concludes. He is not out to 
champion the cause of “blue-blood.” If I were looking 


among the author’s sentences for the key-words, I should find them 
in authority (not “authoritarianism ”), personality, character, 
patriotism, adventure, leaders and leadership, works, freedom, 
tradition, happiness. 

Here are words every one of which might be the text of a 
philosophy, and there is some hint of philosophic background in 
the author’s use of them, though he makes no claim to be a philo- 
sopher. But there is behind all these speeches and articles a mode 
of thinking, a consistent habit of mind, half realistic, half idealistic, 
which gives them the character of being something much more than 
political in the ordinary sense of the word, springing from the essen- 
tials of human experience and personality, with its individual spiri- 
tual values. One feels that the author approaches politics through 
persons, and hence he refuses to attach himself to an ideology. But 
he does attach himself to concepts. The concepts of the British 
nation and the British Empire are very real for him—and this is 
fully in the Tory tradition—and these, for him peculiarly, carry with 
them the essentially “ British view of life,” which is that of demo- 
cracy and freedom. Lord Hinchingbrooke, it should be added, has 
no small gift of expressing himself in the English language, and 
there are passages in which he reaches eloquence. This book shows 
him to be among the most thoughtful and brilliant of the younger 


Members of Parliament. 
R. A. ScorT-JAMES. 


Contemporary English Artists 


Matthew Smith, (Penguin Modern Painters. 2s. 6d.) 


I AM not convinced that Matthew Smith is a good draughtsman, 
despite Sickert’s opinion to the contrary, quoted by Philip Hendy 
in his preface to this excellently produced handbook. I feel very 
strongly that improved drawing would rescue much of Smith’s 
unsuccessful work, and turn many a miss into a hit ; for Smith is a 
painter in oils of very great quality, and since it becomes increasingly 
clear that the best work of the generation which succeeds him is in 
watercolour and gouache, so Matthew Smith is the more to be valued. 
Paint as paint does not greatly aftect those outstanding artists now in 
their forties, with the exception of Ivon Hitchens and Victor Pas- 
more ; Paul Nash is primarily @ watercolourist, so is Sutherland, so 
also are David Jones and Edward Burra ; Henry Moore is primarily 
a sculptor. Matthew Smith is a painter in oils first and last, ar i the 
oilpaint to him is second only to colour in importance, far more 
important than form, and taking precedence over composition. 
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African Trilogy 
by ALAN MOOREHEAD 


‘A literary achievement—worthy of the human achievement 
it describes’—Spectator. 185. net 


Primer of the 
Coming World 


by LEOPOLD SCHWARZSCHILD 


‘A book in a thousand; not only a guide to the coming world, 
but a primer of wisdom ’—Manchester Guardian. 


The American Problem 
by D. W. BROGAN 


‘A fascinating and authoritative exposition’— 
Times Literary Supplement. 


HAMISH HAMILTON LTD. 


10s. 6d. net 


10s. 6d. net 
U.S.S.R. 
by WALTER DURANTY 
‘Warmly recommended ’"—New Statesman. 155. net 
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Lovely is the Lee 


ROBERT GIBBINGS 
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‘Mr. Gibbings’s new book follows the pattern he has 
made familiar in his accounts of his experiences on the 
Thames and the Wye. Here is no formal guide-book, 
but instead a delightful mixture of anecdote and story, 
folklore and scenery, bird-lore and fishing, and, above all, 
good talk, the whole illustrated by the author’s effective 
engravings. Mr. Gibbings is a Cork man, and so he re- 
turns to Ireland and the Irish scene with an even surer 
touch than he has when depicting the English country- 
side. . . . Birds are everywhere in this book. . . . Here 
are tales of the sea, of fish and fishermen, and of humble, 
strenuous lives.’ TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


12/6 net 
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With 64 wood-engravings by the Author. 
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G. K. Chesterton 

MAISIE WARD 21/- net 
“Maisie Ward tells us more about the real Chesterton than 
anyone—even ‘‘G.K.C.’—has yet done . . . a biography of great 
competence and charm.’’"—Liverpool Daily Post 


Ronsard 

D. B. WYNDHAM LEWIS 12/6 net 
“A challenging, provoking and often exasperating book which 
never bores or leaves the reader unmoved.”"—Time and Tide 


. 
Flower of Evil 
EDWIN MORGAN 7/6 net 
This is a brief critical biography of Baudelaire, its title being 
Suggested by the name of the poet's most famous book “Les 
Fleurs du Mal ”—a work passionately attacked in his own day 
and in ours no less passionately defended. 


. = 
The Spirit of France 
WALLACE FOWLIE 6/- net 
Here we have a study of modern French writers as various 
as Proust, Gide, Mauriac, Léon Bloy, and Claudel. 
‘An excellent critical survey of modern trends in French 
literature.’—-John O’London’s Weekly 


The Confessions of 
St. Augustine 


A new Translation by F. J. SHEED. 10/6 net 


Mr. Sheed’s translation must be pronounced a great success. 


It brings out the full meaning of the original; and, in an 
author so full of subtle nuances and glittering phrases that defy 
a rendering, that is an achieVement.’— Church Times 


SHEED & WARD 
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Herbert Jenkins 


Second Impression in the Press— 


Needle to the North 


The Story of an Expedition to Ungava and the 
Belcher Islands 


By ARTHUR C. TWOMEY 
In collaboration with NIGEL HERRICK 
“The richest book to come out of the Arctic since 1939.”"—Times 
Literary Supplement. 
** A good book this, with human interest, geographical splendour 
and scientific lure finely compounded.’’—-HOWARD SPRING (Country 
Life). 25/- net 


New Edition, ready shortly 


The Complete Poems 
of Francis Ledwidge 


With introduction by LORD DUNSANY 
“* Francis Ledwidge left behind him verses of great beauty, simple 
rural lyrics that may be something of an anodyne for this stricken 
age.- If ever an age needed beautiful little songs our age needs 
them ; and | know few songs more peaceful and happy.”’ 
—From Lord Dunsany’s Introduction. 








7/6 net 
DARK NIGHTS 
‘“Welcome and delightfully written ’’—Sunday Times. 
** Rounded and romantic richness ’’—Observer. 
**Of the most absorbing interest ’’—Scotsman. 7/6 net 
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Herein lies his strength and his weakness. His over-rapid execution 
together with formal carelessness and violently orchestrated colour 
may, to make a mus‘cal parallel, produce something as tawdry as the 
“Rhapsody in Blue”; on the other hand, these same qualities com- 
bined with his vigour, opulent sensuality and innate painterliness 
may produce painting as rich and breathtaking as “ Boris Goudonov.” 
Matthew Smith’s preoccupation with surface quality and the luxurious 
uxtaposition of large masses of rich colour, is French in essence, 
and may explain why he is acknowledged in Paris to a greater 
extent than other contemporary Englishmen. For the French cannot 
see anything in the English tradition except for a passing admission 
that Turner and Constable had talent. Blake and Hogarth are not 
mentioned in good society. In spite of the fact that Smith is a 
Lancashire man, he is the product of Delacroix’ barbaric opulence, 
of Gauguin’s Latin fire, and finally of the violence of “ Les Fauves.” 
He is less native than any English painter alive, in that he does not 
suffer the sunstroke that seems to strike those northern painters 
who embrace the south. 

Smith is a hit or miss painter; he can produce a daub and very 
frequently does, but when he brings it off, it comes off with a bang. 
The reason for the bang is that he has greatness of heart, passion, 
visual courage and a fine dsregard for that scourge of English art, the 
canons of good taste. His best work is not to be withstood. The 
book itself is divided into equal sections of colour and monochrome 
reproductions ; those latter of precious little value in assessing Smith, 
for w.thout either his remarkable colour or his paint quality all his 
structural carelessness is underlined, a particulariy regrettable fact 
in the case of many of his portraits. The colour plates are well done. 
“Pale Pink Roses,” “Lilies and Delphinium” and “ Lilies and 
Golden Rod” are of his best flowerpieces. “ The Little Seamstress ” 
ind “Couleur de Rose” are good examples of his figure painting. 
The “ Model Waking” is a frightful flop. I am sorry there are 
not more landscapes in colour, and particularly sorry that the mag- 
nificent “ Woman with a Fan” is in black and white. There is an 
interesting comparison to be made between Smith’s French use 
of colour and the English method of Sutherland. Both ignore the 
tonal approach of Dégas or Sickert, and both at first sight appear 
to be often arbitrary in their choice of local colour, both relate colour 
naturally to the chosen subject in a higher key than do their more 
prosaic brothers, and both for different reasons exploit the emotive 
force of primary colours. Smith does this sensually, Sutherland 
mystically. MICHAEL AYRTON. 


Our Navy and Its Background 


The Naval Heritage. By David Mathew. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 


BisHor MATHEW has brought to this book the scholarship, the 
pictorial imagination, the unexpected phrasing, the charged, sug- 
gestive style at once condensed and rich (so that a sentence missed 
means a gap in a whole train of implications) which makes his other 
books such good reading. Here he is on ground (if the word may 
be used) which he has made his own, and on which he moves with 


peculiar zest. It is a subject in which beauty and drama are 


SECRETS 


OF INDUSTRY 
LEWIS C. ORD 


Introduction by SIR GEORGE USHER 


How efficient is British Industry? Who should run it? Who 
should own it? And what should be done to make it serve the 
nation better? The author, who has had a very wide experience 
of British and American methods, contributes new and revealing 
information on these topical subjects. It is expressed simply and 
will give the non-technical reader a revealing and understanding 


appreciation of industry. 8s. Od. net 





GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C, 
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inherent: this book brings out the one and heightens the other. 
From the first page, when “ with the moonlight lying on the water 
the ‘Golden Hind’ came in with the landward breeze from the 
Pacific to the Peruvian harbour of Callao,” the book moves between 
land and sea with a regulated and balanced choosiness. The scheme 
is new: to show the developing navy with its roots in English life 
and society, naval figures against the background and the heritage 
that shaped and held them. They are traced from the Henrician 
courtier commanders who served their king at sea but were not 
seamen, through the Elizabethan pirates, all magnificence, dash and 
theatre, with their “ surging and pictorial imagination,” high phrases. 
Just for personal plunder and individual, undisciplined feats, 
in the days of “the close nexus between the royal and 
merchant navies,” when you got on the one hand the mer- 
chant buccaneer, on the other the men of the royal service, 
surprisingly amphibious: the two together were the heirs of the 
naval officer. 

The amphibious. touch persisted through the seventeenth cen- 
tury: with a virtuousity that staggers our professional and voca- 
tional age, the “generals at, sea”—Blake is the supreme example— 
would take their fleets across the ocean, fight and win naval battles, 
as if sea-trained all their lives. Prince Rupert, with his superb 
arrogance, took “the royal cause to sea,” was proclaimed by his 
cousin, the new king, Lord High Admiral of England, and carried 
on a running war of piracy all about the Mediterranean and Atlantic. 
The amphibious tradition lasted till the Revolution, when the navy 
became uninterchangeably a separate service. (Not that this has 


cramped the style of naval officers wishing to do a little land. 


march:ng 
from the 
Mathew handles 


1833, 
towns 


campaigning, as Charles Napier did in 
through north Portugal and capturing its 
Miguelists). The Restoration period Bishop 
with great glitter. The picture of Sandwich is brilliant; that 
of the Tangier expedition has disturbing beauty—the mining 
of the fortress, the saving of the town’s treasures, aga’nst the 
background of Moorish gardens and houses and blue hills: the 
scene has high drama. 

With the Hanoverian century the navy became a profession and a 
career, its successive ranks a stair to be climbed with jealousy and 
jostling. 
robust naval figures, thundering naval events, glittering prizes, the 
great Whig background, and a great peace-time fleet. Bishop Mathew 
shews the century in its nautical detail—the seamen, the press gang, 
the spoiling of Payta in Peru (admirable tropic. scene), Greenwich 
Hospital, the development of ship architecture, acrimonious feuds. 
The stage is set with momentous actions, grouped with admirals 
and First Lords. There are deft portraits ; the courtly fourth Lord 
Sandwich ; Rodney, who “had always,” wrote a friend, “ young 
mei. of family who walked his quarterdeck”; he “could say civil 
insincere things with a winning grace”; his heart was in the West 
Indies. It is a question which are better done: the scenes, the 
actions, or the men; all are vivid, and their interaction is significant. 
Nelson has the most -extended, and possibly the most beneficent, 
portrait ; others are touched in in a few expressive lines—as, for 
instance, Charles Napier, brilliant, erratic, eccentric, “with the 
temperament of the Jacobites in foreign service,” but to be found 
fighting on the anti-Jacobite side ; the Toryism of the naval officer, 
increasing as the nineteenth century went on, never touched him. 
(This Toryism, by the way, is a subject that would repay investiga- 
tion, and I suggest it to Bishop Mathew.) 

The task of selection from such a mass of material and wide 
reading has been achieved with a minimum of obvious omission 
and no redundance ; everything is an illustration or a link, and 
has, besides, its own pictorial and dramatic value. The book is 
that remarkable thing, a naval history of intellectual distinction 
with the imaginative quality of a gocd novel. 





Rose MACAULAY. 


The Examined Life 


A House in Bryanston Square. By Algernon Cecil. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 16s.) 
Tuts is a long book which many will find unreadable. Yet those 


who pers st will be forced to admit respect. Chafed as they may be 
by the silver sentences so thickly encrusted with allusion and quota- 
tion, by the tricks of style (on one occasion the favourite “as it 
seemed to me,” “as I gathered,” “as I came to know,” all occur in 
two consecutive paragraphs), or by the author’s tendency to dismiss 
non-Catholic writers as sentimentalists, they must nevertheless bow 


It was the great naval century, crowded with brilliant,’ 
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FE’... Sunday, up-to-the- 
minute news the 


Dominions and Colonies is 


from 


on the breakfast tables of more 
than 1,750,000 families in Britain. 








This is an achievement of which 


the Sunday Empire News is justly 





proud, for it means a closer under- 


standing between millions of 





people in the Motherland and 


their kinsmen throughout the 


Commonwealth overseas. 


Sundan Empire Hews 
For Home and Empire 


KEMSLEY HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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AN ESSENTIAL OF WARTIME DIET 


Stored in this tiny capsule are two 
vitamins without which it is im- 
possible to maintain health. They 
are ‘protective’ vitamin A and ‘sun- 
shine’ v tamin D and, unfortunately, 
they are not always readily obtainable 


| in a wartime diet. A daily dose of 
| Crookes’ Halibut Oil—one of the 


richest natural sources of these vita- 
mins—will build up your resistance 
and stamina and prove of inestimable 
value during this sixth winter of war. 





CROOKES’ HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS ! 


Capsules—per bottle of 100—8/6 Ligquid—per phial—enough for 16 days 2/- | 
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FOR PEACE 


The Bible Society is preparing to 
grasp the opportunity of sending 
the Seriptures to liberated 
Europe, and arrangements have 
made, in 
junction with the American 
Bible Society. for the printing in Sweden of 100,000 Biblee 


and 250,000 New Testaments in eight European languages for 
g g 


already been con- 





distribution as soom as practicable; and this is but the small 
beginning of a vast programme to supply the Bread of Life 
to the spiritually hungry in all the countries of the Continent. 


Europe does not stand alone in its need of 
the Bible, and the Society will stretch every 
nerve to meet that need the world over. 


Your help is earnestly asked for on this day of 
opportunity. 


Gifts will he gratefully acknowledged by the Secretaries : 


The British & Foreign Bible Society 
146, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
OI IRS CS SS 
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Your drinkin g water 
must be pure... 


STILL MALVERN WATER the 
purest known water, can still be 
supplied without restriction of area 
throughout Great Britain. Specially 
recommended by the medical prdfession 
because of its purity and freedom from 
mineral content, it is supplied in 
sealed bottles (extra large size.) No 
home should be without a supply of 
Still Malvern Water, against possible 
emergency. 


Obtainable from all Wine Merchants, 
Chemists and Grocers 


COLWALL SPRINGS 
Nr. MALVERN 


ST. ANNE’S WELL 
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before so sincere, senstitive and painstaking an 
spiritual history, a “ life’s argument.” 

For this argument the house in Bryanston Square, pervaded by the 
gay serenity of the wife whom Mr. Cecil calls Allegra, provides at 
first a setting and then a starting-point. The doorstep offers an un- 
alluring view of the outer world: Bohemia and Bloomsbury, Dives 
and the London School of Economics, Westminster and Whitehall, 
meet, pass, and discover no common ground. Nor does the lower 
library, with its shelves full of French encyclopedists, German tran- 
scendentalists and English rationalists, offer much hope of a better. 
But the prospects improve once we reach the dining-room, where we 
encounter Rabelais ; and the Chinese Room beyond proves a fitting 
background for the distilled wisdom of Montaigne. Yet, though 
body and mind may now be satisfied, the Chinese Room, “ the place 
in all the world where I had found intellectual beauty . . . a grace 
imparting transparency to thoughts and things so that one began to 
perceive the hidden essence of reality in a certain correspondence 
between them,” does not suffice for the spirit. Mr. Cecil advances, 
with Pascal as guide, out on to the dark and chilly stairs. 

At this point in his narrative the house was destroyed by a bomb. 
“Blind and brutal as the whole business in Bryanston Square was 
in respect of the perpetrators,” Mr. Cecil characteristically ob- 
serves, “and maddening as it became whenever one reflected that 
a little wisdom, not to say a littke common sense, in high places 
might have preserved Britain from plunging almost unarmed into a 
conflict beyond her province and her power, I believe that I recog- 
nised almost from the first that the spoilt design of national and 
individual life left still some larger purpose untroubled and un- 
touched. . The synchronisation of the catastrophe with the 
attainment in thought of the summit of the house was too striking to 
be dismissed as coincidence.” With the disappearance of the house 
and all it contained, the way was swept clear with a vengeance for 
an advance to the investigations of the spirit: for the discovery of 
that “ order of charity,” that knowledge of and through love which 
_ can alone reveal and co-ordinate the world of sense and reason. 


Such is the theme. “I could arrive at nothing, as Allegra once 
intimated to the, except by mental process.” Mr. Cecil admits, and 
we need not be surprised to find here, not so much moments of 
illumination as an examination of the evidence for the Resurrection, 
a discussion of the first foundations of the Church, and a hungry 
pursuit of that Great Society which for some 1,500 years formed, and 
was formed by, the most lucid minds of Western Europe. For this 
pilgrim, at least, the world’s history resolves into the drama of the 
rise of Christendom, a drama ignored, misunderstood and dis- 
honoured by the actors on a lower stage ; the world’s chaos is ordered 
by the “rare chivalry of thought and mind” once to be seen 
“moving in the precincts of Our Lady’s Court.” 

In writing this book Mr. Cecil, as he tells us, had hoped to do 
something to revive the sense of providential direction and design 
without which society disintegrates. It may be doubted how far he 
will succeed ; for I suspect that he will find the majority of his 
readers among those who are with him already. Yet those who accept 
the importance of establishing premises, no less than those who 
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believe that Mary is to be preferred to Martha and that it is better, 
like Allegra, to drink wine and sleep under a white silk bedspread 
than to boast of gingerbeer and patches, may extract considerable 
profit from his pages: even if one of the lessons they learn is how 
not to make converts. For it cannot be denied that the unregenerate, 
faced with this accumulation of exquisite imagery, will detect in 
themselves an unworthy longing for the robust iconoclasm of their 


grandfathers. LETTICE FOWLER. 
Fiction 

Dasha. By E. M. Almedingen. (John Lane. 8s. 6d.) 

The Journey Home. By Robert Henriques. (Heinemann. &s. 6d.) 

The Water Music. By Glyn Jones. (Routledge. 8s. 6d.) 


Dasha is an unusually good piece of writing. Those who read 
Miss Almedingen’s earlier novel, Frossia, about eighteen months 
ago, will have awaited this new one with pleasure, and I do not 
think that it will disappoint them. Frossia,.which I lent to a 
dastardly friend more than a year ago and which has not yet come 
back to me, was about life in Leningrad in the terrible years imme- 
diately fellowing the Revolution of 1917, and about the struggles 
of a group of people, young and midd!e-aged, to find, and keep, 
their places in a life of terrible hardships and privations, wherein 
only the very long view and courageous acceptance of a tyrannical 
social ideal offered any hope or light by which to live. Now in 
Dasha Miss Almedingen takes us again to Leningrad, but in the 
late nineteen-thirties, when those who, with Frossia, were young 
in I9I7 are getting grey, and those who were babies then or, much 
more unluckily, lost, wandering children of war and terror, are 
either university students or otherwise beginning their adult lives 
in the re-made, vigorous, promising Russia which had arisen from 
its Own gigantic social effort. 

Dasha, the hero'ne of this book, was a cripple child in Frossia, 
and was sent to the Crimea in search of cure. Now she is cured, 
and begins her life in Leningrad as a student of sculpture at the 
Academy. She renews her long friendship with the wise and 
gentle Frossia, finds her mother again, and an eccentric, unpleasant 
stepfather, makes many acquaintances of her own age among the 
students, falls in love, marries, and eventually faces the war, with 
bereavement and renewal of private and general sacrifice. 

The book is very rich in character and atmosphere, and full of 
the true, continuous Russia that has flowed out to us always from 
the best Russian novels and plays. Miss Almedingen writes of her 
country with detachment, patience and great love, and she has no 
immediate axe to grind ; her plea is for human life, human love, and 
her argument is the survival of idiosyncrasy and personality every- 
wt ere, and the unconquerableness of the free spirit and the ranging 
mind. She shows these latter in conflict with the obligations 
of the social code in Russia as they might be in conflict 
with any social code anywhere ; she shows the growing pains of the 
young in their great, new, vigorous Leningrad and how much has 
been done for them to give them hope and a future, and 
how much still is to be dome. And _ she _ packs the 
books with the dilemmas, anxieties, pleasures and frets of 
ordinary, hard, working life. An atmosphere of great natural- 
ness and probability arises from all her scenes and dialogue ; 
and Leningrad itself is very beautifully given to us, grey and wide- 
skyed and windy, with all its rivers and bridges—obviously the 
well-remembered city of this writer’s heart. 

The fourney Home, by Mr. Robert Henriques, deals soberly with 
the approaching problems of demobilisation, seeking into the hearts 
of returning soldiers to find what hopes or disillusions lie there, 
what they want from home and life after five years of war, and how 
they are to get any of their just deserts secured to them. This book 
is sad and grave in tone, and debates the questions of peace and of 
leadership without optimism but with a very real sympathy for the 
fighting men. The story-form into which the debate is fitted is 
somewhat portentous and laborious, but the characters of the 
soldiers are lively and well differentiated, and no one can fail to 
be interested in the huge problem which they stand for. 

The Water Music is a collection of short stories by the Welsh 
writer, Mr. Glyn Jones. They fall into two categories, the realistic 
and the fantastic. They are all written with great care and with 
a poetic feeling for curious detail, but I find the fabulous pastorals 
rather excessively artificed, and prefer this writer in his small-town 
humorous miood, as for instance in such an excellent story as 
Bowen, Morgan and Williams. But there is much excellent and 
original writing in this little collection. KATE O'BRIEN. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 306 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
January 30th. Envelopes should be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. 
Solutions must ‘be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.} 

















ACROSS 14. Poetic eminence. (9.) 
1. Habiliments of folly. (3, 3, 5.) = vd “a.) see ER: Se ae 
9. — 5 one. 7-) 0.) 18. “The dew that on the ——— lies 
es Sas ee  S Wee. Mocks the dark lustre of thine eyes.” 
11. Crime that I camouflaged. (10.) (Scott.) (6.) 
12. Bed, it may be cracked. (4.) 


20. An old priest goes to the New Jeru- 


14. Danger. (5.) salem. (7.) 


15. Dees this snake come from England? 


No. Canada. (8.) 21. age political opinion about 
°° > Res “= he ‘ - . 
7. Getting-one’s-own-backs. (8 24. Old heads, one of them was Crom 
19. It occurs between risers. (5.) well’s. (5.) 
22. Charlotte Maria Tucker. (4.) 25. Check,—but not tobacco smoke, 
23. Tomorrow's government, perhaps. surely! (4.) 


(10.) 
26. It may be secure on the surface. (7.) 
27. A 9 sort of starter. (7. 
28. Alternatively, mistress 
(6, 5.) 


SOLUTION TO 


: CROSSWORD No. 304 
doesn’t care. 





DOWN 


1. The plant one 
in Scotland? 


is not able to grow 
(s.) 


2. Little dog at the jetty-head, or is it 
a ladder? (7.) 

3. Cool. § (10. 

4. In which performers 19 lightly. (6.) 

5. No palm is arranged for illumination. 
(8.) 

6. Island reached by Noah navigating 
south? (4.) 

7. Perhaps a suitable nick-name for 
W.G. if he had represented Oxford 


or Cambridge (9.) , 

. Nor turn up with order. (6.) 

13. Many a one is to be found in Burns. 
(10.) 








SOLUTION ON FEBRUARY 2nd 


The winner of Crossword No. 304 is: H. J. MILES, 9, St. Peter’s 
Road, Newton, Swansea. 














Men like this to man the life-boats 
round our coast. It is your privilege 
to ensure by your contribution that 
THERE WILL ALWAYS BE well 

A Scottish i 
War equipped boats for them to man. 
@ Medallists We know you will not fail them. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 


The Earl of Harrowby, Hon. Treasurer 
Lt.-Col. C. R. Satterthwaite, O.B.E., Secretary 
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DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 





Quite apart from an ever-present family of some 8,000 children, 


keeping “open house” for any destitute child who may need care 


and protection calls for a long purse! 


Please help us to keep our doors widely open, as they have been 


10 /- 


FEEDS ONE CHILD FOR A WEEK. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable 


for 79 years, 


“Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,” should 
be sent to 22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 





Wherever the 
need is greatest 


HOLLAND ¢ CHINA ¢ FINLAND 
GREECE * SYRIA ¢ FRANCE 
BURMA °¢ ETHIOPIA ¢ LYBIA 
INDIA © ALGERIA * NORWAY 
ITALY *© EGYPT ¢ BELGIUM 


THE 

FRIENDS AMBULANCE UNIT 

works for the relief of suffering 
caused by war 


Please addréss donations or 
requests for information to 


FRIENDS AMBULANCE UNIT 
4, GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 
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Shorter Notices 





Augustus John. By John Rothenstein. (Phaidon Press. 20s.) 


NINETY-FIVE plates, four of them in colour, give a fair, entertaining 
view of Mr. John’s merits and limits—his portraits, the large-hatted 
Lady Ottoline Morrell, the thick Stresemann, the young and pallid 
Yeats, the brooding-eyed old Thomas Hardy—his drawings, land- 
scapes, and gypsies, and his fancy compositions. But the full effect 
leaves one a bit uneasy, wondering if one would not be still more 
uneasy after a collective, actual exhibition on the same scale. One 
recalls—and a bit anxiously—the “ Liberal” painting from almost 
any country—Hungary, Poland, Italy, Rumania, Sweden—visible in 
any of the Venetian Biennale exhibitions ; wondering if Mr. John 
provides us, sub specie eternitatis, with more than the results of an 
able European studentship. Dr. Rothenstein quotes in his intro- 
duction some acute comments by Mr. John’s old friend, Wyndham 
Lewis, about Mr. John’s “fits of seeing”; and without realising 
what they signify, buries them with a prodigiously uncritical blitz 
of words such as “ genius,” “egregious talent,” “ great,” “ splendid 
vision,” even to calling him “a more romantic, more ardent, less 
artificial Tiepolo.” Neither benefit—neither Mr. John nor his inter- 
preter. The flimsiness of the drawings and the energetic flare of 
the oils exactly accord with an “ occasional” artist, who has fits of 
seeing more or less disconnected ; who accepts what he sees, and 
waits for the next sight to come along. But “ vision,” “ genius ” and 
“ masterpiece "—those may as well be reserved for the Masters. 

(Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 


Autumn Fields. By Michael Home. 


AttHouGH Mr. Home’s novels are unknown to the present reviewer, 
it is clear that this is an omission to be rectified as soon as possible. 
For Autumn Fields reveals the born writer. Of course, his manner 
of writing about Breckland, the scene of this most happy auto- 
biography, in no way indicates his manner of writing about Libra, 
the scene, apparently, of his best-known novels ; yet it would seem 
doubtful whether Mr. Home could write badly about anything. 
Nothing comes between him and his reader: even the shapes of 
his sentences betray the man—humorous, gutspoken, sensitive, un- 
conventional, and obviously a man of many parts. Mainly his latest 
book is a lively evocation of the remote Norfolk village where, fifty 
years ago, he was a boy. Norfolk has produced a number of good 
books recently, but none of them betters Autumm Fields for the 
ease with which it plants the Norfolk character on the printed page. 
Were there not Homes in Norfolk when Doomsday was compiled? 
That being so, who is better qualified to describe the rugged indi- 
vidualists who people it? Indeed, in a long list of childhood 
reminiscences, this book should be placed near the top, for a kindli- 
ness without detraction from the truth, for a vividness in attention 
to detail, and for a humanity as wise as it is rare. All East Anglians 
will love this lively book, with its many stories to mirror the genuine 
country character and its gallery of pictures of genuine country folk ; 
but it will have admirers too, from Land’s End to Gretna Green, 
for it is as English as it is Norfolk. 


FREYA STARK’S 
accounts of her journeys in Persia and South Arabia have taken 


their place among the classics of travel. These are all still in print, 
but can only be made available in the bookshops in quantities 


that paper rationing permits. 
THE VALLEYS OF THE ASSASSINS 

Thin Paper Edition. With Maps and Frontispiece 6s. 
THE SOUTHERN GATES OF ARABIA 

With Maps and Illustrations 8s. 6d. Thin Paper Edition, with 

Maps and Frontispiece 6s. 
BAGHDAD SKETCHES 

With Illustrations and Map 12s. 6d. 
A WINTER IN ARABIA 

98 IIlustrations and 3 Maps I6s. 
LETTERS FROM SYRIA 

Edited by Sir Sydney Cockerell. 
** Freya Stark's new book EAST IS WEST will! be published in the early Summer. 








Cheaper Edition 7s. 6d. 
29 Illus. & 2 Maps 8s. 6d. 


Ilustrated 9s. 


Prices are net. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


rise which took place in banking deposits last 
year it was a tolerably safe assumption that bank profits would 
show a further moderate increase. For the first eleven months of 
1944 deposits of the clearing banks averaged just over £4,100,000,000, 
against £3,650,000,000 for ihe corresponding period of 1943. Of 
this additional £450,000,c00 about £50,000,000 was held as extra 
cash to maintain conventional ratios, and of the other £400,000,000 
none went into advances which form the most profitable outlet for 
banking funds. Most of the additional resources were, in fact, 
applied in taking up Treasury Deposit Receipts, which yield only 
If per cent. but even this meagre return on such a substantial 
investment must have made a worth-while contribution to gross 
income. How the banks fared in the matter of costs is by no means 
clear, but one would not have expected additional expenses to have 
kept pace with the rise in gross earnings. 

This broad interpretation of the banking figures for the past 
year has been borne out by the figures now published. All the 
banks have announced larger profits for 1944 than for 1943, the 
average increase having been of the order of 4} per cent. True to 
their conservative tradition, the bank directorates have not seen fit 
to increase dividends, but have made still larger appropriations to 
published reserves. Bank shareholders may feel that they are being 
denied a substantial part of what is legitimately theirs, but sooner 
or later they should reap the benefit of conservative policy. 


From the steady 


THE BANKS’ LOAN POLICY 


More light is being sought on the problem-of the banks’ post- 
war lending policy. A year ago several of the bank chairmen 
hinted at changes in lending policy to meet rew requirements, while 
it is an open secret that since that time important discussions have 
been in progress with the Bank of England and the Treasury. 
According to report, the formation of two new institutions is prob- 
able, one to cover the large capital requirements of basic industries 
like cotton and iron and steel, and the other to meet the permanent 
capital requirements of medium-sized or small firms. In his address 
to Martins Bank shareholders Mr. F. A. Bates avoided discussion 
of this particular problem, while Mr. Edwin Fisher, the Barclays 
Bank chairman, has been content merely to recognise that the need 
of the small business undertaking to raise medium or long-term 
capital will probably be more widely felt after the war. He does 
not foreshadow the formation of any new specialised institutions in 
waich the banks would participate, but makes it plain that so far 
as his own bank is concerned it stands ready to match new wants 
with new and appropriate services. 


BRITISH CELANESE 

Those who hoped or expected to get a clearer view of the dividend 
prospect for British Celanese ordinary shares at the annual meeting 
have been sadly disappointed. Mr. G. H. Whigham, the newly- 
appointed chairman, who takes the place of the late Dr. Dreyfus, 
was at some pains to justify the 15 per cent. distribution for the 
past financial year, but did not attempt to build up a case that 
would put the 15 per cent. rate on any firm basis. On the contrary, 
he defended this over-distribution of earnings on the ground that, 
taking the years 1942-43 and 1943-44 together, aggregate earnings 
on the ordinary capital had amounted to something over 29 per cent, 
allowing for the adjusted E.P.T. standard. Apparently the Celanese 
directors felt justified in paying a high rate to shareholders who 
had previously gone without any dividend at all. What does become 
clear, however, is that the criticisn levelled at the board by the 
Stock Exchange Committze was amply justified in that a dividend 
of a well-known public company dictated by such “policy” con- 
siderations should have been accompanied by strictly comparable 
profit figures at the time when the announcement was made. As 
events have subsequently shown, the effect of the bare dividend 
announcement, qualified only by a somewhat cryptic reference to 
the E.P.T. position, was to create a false market in the shares. 

After having been over 4os., Celanese ros. ordinaries have now 
fallen back to 35s., and dealers still find some difficulty in putting 
a firm value upon them. While it seems far from certain that the 
15 per cent. rate will be maintained for the current financial year, I 
shall be surprised if there is any substantial reduction. I think the 
shares are well worth holding. 
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“* COMPANY MEETING 





BARCLAYS BANK 





PREPARING FOR PEACE 





THE Soth annual general meeting of Barclays Bank, Limited, will be 
held in London on January 24th. 

The following is an extract from the statement of. the chairman, Mr. 
Edwin Fisher, circulated with the report and accounts: 


At the close of 1944 our current, deposit and other accounts stood at 
the record high level of £917,775,560, against {822,499,871 at the end 
of the previous year. The. net profit amounted to £1,673,351, which 
compares with £1,584,113 for 1943. The directors recommend final 
dividends of § per cent., making 10 per cent. for the year, on the “A” 
stock and 7 per cent., making 14 per cent. for the year, on the “ B” stock 
and “C™” stock, less income-tax in each case. 

Month by month during the past year the gathering crescendo of 
military success, bringing with it rising hopes that our enemies in Europe 
would be well on the way to defeat in the not distant future, imparted 
a growing sense of urgency to the preparation of plans for meeting the 
post-war situation. We have teen much preoccupied with measures for 
achieving a state of readiness to meet the future in such a way that the 
bank shall not be found wanting in any respect in the fulfilment of 
jts appointed task. Our own problems are naturally somewhat different 
from those of productive industry, but we also must always be able to 
adapt ourselves rapidly so that we may have ready the kind of services 
that are wanted and our organisation adjusted to bring them into play. 


HELP 


The need for the small business undertaking to raise medium or long- 
term capital, at times a matter ef some difficulty before the war, seems 
likely to be more widely felt with the return of peace, and there is little 
doubt that the national interest will call for a somewhat broader con- 
ception of the place of banking in relation to this need, as well as to 
the parallel needs of larger concerns. I may say quite categprically that 
the intention of our own bank is what it has always been in the face of 
change, namely, to match new wants with new and appropriate services. 
In the post-war period the wants of small traders will call for careful 
consideration, for we recognise how necessary it is to help them to re- 
establish themselves on sound lines. 


FOR SMALL TRADER. 


After the war no pains can be spared by the people of this country in 
their efforts to increase the national output of goods and services. More- 
over, it is imperative that the change-over of industry from a war to a 
peace footing, presenting admittedly difficult problems, should take place 
rapidly, so that men, materials and modern machinery may be employed 
early in producing the goods and providing the services on which our 
hopes for the future must be based. Our desperate and protracted struggle 
has obliged us to use up our resources on a grand scale, quite properly 
regardless of the future and without counting the cost, and we shall set 
out upon our journey burdened by a heavy load of indebtedness to 
countries overseas on account of large purchases for which we have been 
unable to pay by means of exports. 


IMPORTANCE OF EXPporTs. 


We also seek a higher standard of social security and welfare than ever 
before. In the light of these considerations, our export trade, which has 
dwindled of necessity under the constricting influence of war, takes on 
a mew and special significance. Our greater dependence upon current 
effort gives it a high place in the list of priorities, and so we must be 
teady to produce those goods and services of which other countries 
stand in need, and be able to provide them at competitive prices, for, 
ultimately, it is only thus that we can buy what we need and must 
have from abroad. The problem, both domestic and international, 1s, 
and will remain for some time, how to produce enough to satisfy the 
most urgent and crying need but in the process of meeting this, markets 
will be built up and connexions re-established. Therefore, it is especially 
important to develop our export trade along sound lines, and with speed, 
vigour and imagination. 


We may be sure that competition will develop strongly. The enormous 
industrial resources and capacity of the United States, for instance, must 
find an outlet in markets abroad, and, inasmuch as Jarger sales of American 
Products bring in their train increased purchases. so will that country 
move towards fulfilling the obligations which rightly attach to a large 
aeditor nation, with al! the responsibiliurs which that position entails. 
But in order that we, in this country, may participate to the fullest extent 
Possible, the degree of efficiency and adaptability required in competition 
$s such as will call for high endeavour from us all and the avoidance of 
my unnecessary restraint upon the production of goods and services. 
With this very much in mind, we must not forget the handicap imposed 
® industry by abnorma'ly high taxation. 
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MARTINS BANK 
YEAR OF NEW EXPANSION 


THE 114th annual meeting of Martins Bank, Limited, will be held on 
Tuesday, January 23rd, at Liverpool. 

Mr. Frederic A. Bates, chairman, has circulated with the report and 
accounts a statement in which he says: 

_ The bank’s balance-sheet shows new expansion. Total assets exceed 
4,221,300,000, customers’ deposits being now at the substantial figure 
of 4£204,244,000, an increase of £24,100,000 on the year. Investments 
stand at £61,000,000. Advances have kept steady at about the present 
figure. 

Cash, balances with other banks, market money, Treasury bills and 
Treasury deposit receipts amounting to £117,690,000 indicate the con- 
tinued extreme liquidity of the bank. In addition, there are our large 
holdings of British Government short-dated securities. 

Net profit for the year is £641,295, an increase of £34,595. £200,000 
has been added to the published reserve, bringing that fund up to 
44,000,000 ; reserve for future contingencies again takes £100,000, and 
reserve for pensions £50,000. The balance carried forward is £411,635, 
a decrease of £20,708, due to the larger amount placed to the published 
reserve. 

In view of forecasts of possible early termination of the war, many 
national problems of great importance are being pressed forward for 
immediate settlement. Housing and employment will undoubtedly come 
first, and in considering the latter it must not be forgotten that this 
country’s position, and indeed existence in anything comparable with our 
present status, depends upon our overseas trade. We shall require large 
quantities of imported goods of many kinds, but to pay for these we 
must export, and it is, therefore, our foreign trade that calls for ex- 
perienced and untrammelled consideratio: at the present time. 
Traders fully appreciate the need for a vigorous policy, and it 
is therefore appropriate that I should repeat the assurance in my state- 
ment of last year of the bank’s readiness to grant accommodation to its 
customers. As you will observe, our balance-sheet is very liquid, and 
the bank is in a strong position to undertake such finance (the proper 
employment of a bank’s funds) as soon as proposals can be placed before 
us. You will, therefore, be glad to know that your own bank looks 
forward to assisting both the small and the large trader in the work of 
restoring the home and foreign trade of the country. 


A TOWER of STRENGTH 
. SOLID - SAFE -SECURE 


~~ All classes of Fire and 
Accident Insurance 
also 
ADMINISTRATION & FIDELITY 
BONDS + TRUSTEESHIPS 
RECEIVERSHIPS, Etc. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office: 31 & 32 King St., Cheapside, London, E.C.2 














IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Chairman of the CounciL—PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, and is governed by representatives of many medical and 
scientific imstitutions. It is a centre for research and information on 
cancer and carries on continuous and systematic investigations in up- 
to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. Our knowledge has so increased that 
the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 

LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND EXTENSION OF OUR WORK. 

Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt 
Sane Bt., at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 

-C.2, 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby bequeath the sum of £ to the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, for the 
purpose of Scientific Research, and 1 direct that the Treasurer’s 
receipt shall be a good discharge for such legacy. 
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Cres t Hote J crowponouee 


An Ashley Courtenay recommended Hotel 


‘A wee bit of Scotland i in Sussex.” 


nton A 





rf Egi 


U personai rec on 

A’ “fatty. equipped first pvt Hotel. “with nearby Golf 

and Riding ocktail counge All-weather tennis 
Be +0 Litt Tel 394 

For deta 2. r t ar td others on is personally 

recommende t ASHLEY COURTENAY 





co Tite apestater. 99. Gower Street. 








GREAT SAVING.—OVERCcCOaTS, suits, costumes 
A turned EQUAL TO NEW from 70/-. List FREE.— 
Ww ae te Scuentiric TURNING AND TAILORING WoRKS 
Lrp., De 76, 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford, London. 
He Al MATTRESS 1s a treasured possession. It 
A cannot be replaced but if Heal’s re-make it its comfort 
can renewed at a very reasonable cost 
VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE Write tor 
Fur Crusade leaflets which also tell how to kill 
domestic animals and poultry humanely, with comments 
on our own and Jewish slaughter methods Mayor C 


VAN Der Byt, Wappenham, Towcester 


» ERMALINE 
) 


A delicious and digestible Bread 
Ask your Baker 
PURNT, torn and moth eaten garments tnvisibly 
>) mended in two weeks. Send or call. Mark damages 
clearly —Bett INnvisrate MENDERS, Ltp., 109, Fleet Street 
E.C.4 Five doors from Ludgate Circus 


4+ANCER SUFFERER. (57344). Railway foreman (63), 
( “ hard worker and most respectable,”’ has brought up 
five sons in H.M. Forces), but is now dependent 
on sick pay and daughter's part-time work. Needs care 
and special nourishment, but net income is only 28 - for 
three Please help NATIONAL Socrery FoR CANCER 
Revier, 2(S), Cheam Court, Cheam, Sutton, Surrey 
| y' rTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. Learned in 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 


large family 





first lesson to S. R. Dutton, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 

YUROPE BETWEEN THE WARS—THE VOICE 
ke OF THE SMALLER NATIONS Reprints of 
Pre-War Stupres—politics, economics, history, religion, 
“tc Dispassionate analysis for University Research 
Organisation. Essential to post-war understanding. Being 


The following now ready :-— 
Poland, Hungary, Roumania, Greece, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 
Finland, Latvia, Lithuania, Czechoslovakia, Albania 
Post paid 1 - per copy, two | 6, subsequent copies 6d. each. 
Researcn. 38, Langham Street, London, 
|: YINANCE.—ReGionat Trust Lro., 8, Clifford Street, 
New Bond Street. London. W.1. Telephone 
5983 


printed for all countries 


REGent 
he SALE, N. Hants. Very attractive modernised 
thatched Country Cottage, 3 beds.. bath, 2 rec., etc. 
Garage. £3,000. ALLAN Hersert & Son, Market Place, 
Andover, Hants 
+ ARDENERS’ BEST INVESTMENT. Membership 
FF of the Cloche Guild (1/- a year) brings you the 
pooled experience of thousands of successful gardeners, 
Monthly Notes by experts, free advice on gardening prob- 


ems, admission to talks, etc., Demonstrations, Lectures, 
1ints and tips worth many times your outlay. Write to 
Secretary, Chase Cloche Guild, 33, The Grange, Chertsey. 
ANDBAGS repaired by expert craftsmen. 14-day 
service. Post or call.—REMAKE HANDBAG COMPANY 

37, Brompton Road, London, S.W.3 Dept. S.). 
is SUNNY BAHAMAS Opportunity to acquire 
LAND AND BUILDING SITES now being de- 


veloped in the most beautiful part of the Bahamas Islands, 
vear Nassau. Suitable either for retirement or investment. 
Ideal climate, fishing, bathing, golf, etc. Low taxation 
ind living costs. Regular air and shipping services after 
he war. Enquiries personally or by letter to “ BAHAMas,” 
31, Sloane Street, London, S.W. 
ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d. carbon 
4d copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFarvane (C. 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
1 gy —Permanent London Address. Letters 
i redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM-MONO 23, W.C.1. 


. \I* HAT! I've forgotten to send it to Guy's!” 

A Felt Hats in large quantities are still one of our 

aeceds.—Appeat Secretary, Guy’s Hospital, London, S.E.1. 

QTAMPS 100 British Empire, 2/6. 20 Free French, 1/6. 

‘ 100 Pictorials, Air Mails and Commemoratives, 5/-. 
id. Leste, Russells Water, Henley, Oxon. 


Lists, 
To LONG Tobacco, wise men say— 


A better smoke and less to pay. 
. aa —Scotch all wool, from 9s. and 2 coupons 
per yard. Write for patterns —DE&NHOLM TWEEDS, 
Hawick, Scotland. 
| *NFURNISHED Self-Contained Maisonette with 
STUDIO or one large room required by gentleman. 
Maximum rent £200 p.a. South Kensington, Knights- 
bridge, Sloane Square districts. Write Box 191. 
we RE ARE THE WRITERS OF TOMORROW ? 
—Fresh blood is needed in journalism and literature. 
Develop your latent talents in your spare time with the 
LONDON ScHOOL OF JouRNALISM—the only school under the 
patronage of leading newspaper proprietors. REDUCED 


THE SPECTATOR, 





JANUARY 


ELLERMAN 


AND 


BUCKNALL 


LINE TO 


SOUTH 
AFRIC 


CAPETOWN 
PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON 

DURBAN 





ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL 
STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 


Fawrmile Park Road, Cobham, Surrey. 
Telepione: Cobbam 2851 


Tudor Court, 





Old, Disused, Out of 


Ww WANTED.—New, 
Cash 


Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. 
AY’S 


or offer by — —KA SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, 

Manchester, 4 

wr TE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.— 
REGENT INstiTuTE (Dept. 85G). Palace Gate, W.8. 








“ SPLENDID UPROARIOUS FARCE” 


Ne ws Chi on icle a 


“ CONSTANT LAUGHTER " 


Evening Standard. 


THE 
MAGISTRATE 


“ TREMENDOUS FUN" 


News Chroniele. 
Twice Daily (ex. Mon.) at 2.30 and 6.45. 


ST. MARTIN’S THEATRE 


LAST WEEK. 











THE PROTESTANT PEOPLE 


and 


THE NATIONAL CHURCH 


by 
P. W. PETTER 


" They 


etc. 


of 


Guilty Clergy.” 
gone away Backward,” 


Author are 
This new and well-produced booklet is the 
substance of an address given in Oxford 
by Mr. Petter in October last. It is a 
masterly review of the Protestant position 
and a trumpet call to action. 

Price 4d., by post Sd., 12 copies 4/- 

post free 


NATIONAL UNION OF PROTESTANTS, 

















LECTURES 
PROFESSOR H. LEVY, Dr. John Lewis, Elaine 
Burton, J. Stanley, Don Brown and Henry Levitt, 
Third Brains Trust on Russia and Post-war World. 7.15 


m., Friday, January 19, Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, 


from Russta To-Day 


‘iolborn. Adm. Is. at door or 
Socrety, 150, Southampton Row, W.C.1 No. 4 in series 
February 16th 
4 Psychology, Physiology and Mechanics of Piano 
Technique, 24 Lecture-Demonstrations by JAmes 


Cutnc, M.A., B.Mus., Oxon., 14, Hanover Street, W.1. 
Saturdays at 2.45. Recommencing (Lecture 9) Jan. 27. 
Copies of all earlier lectures available for those who ‘oin 
late. The complete series in printed form for those who 
cannot attend personally MASTER CLASS FOR 
TEACHERS, Saturdays, at 4.30, beginning Jan. 27. 
Detailed synopsis, etc., on application. 
EDUCATIONAL 
= HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Principal: Mrs. E. E. R. Thorp, M.A, (Cantab.), 
First-class London training leading to work of national 
importance now and interesting post-war careers. Lovely 
country house in very safe area. Prospectus from HEATH 
House, Clungunford. Craven Arms, Shropshire. 
tes - QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
bombing) now at 3, Collingham Gardens, 





(through 
S.W.5 





Fro. 7416 
EXHIBITIONS AND THEATRE 
Dire: -Y ENGLISH DRAWINGS AND WATER 
4 COLOURS now on view at HEAL’s, 196, Tottenham 


Court Road, 

| pETER JONES GALLERY, 
ary. “ Portraits of Artists, 

by Maeve Gilmore, Leonard Greaves, Clifford Hall, 

Jonzen, Mervyn Peake, Leon Underwood, etc 

Fioor, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 

i in GOLDEN AGE OF ENGLISH ARCHITEC. 

TURE.” Exhibition by the GEORGIAN GROUP 

of Photographs of Eighteenth Century and Regency 

Buildings, Jan. 8th to 27th, at HEAL’s, 196, Tottenham Court 

Road, W.1 


lith January—S8th . ebru- 
” Paintings and Drawings 
Basil 
First 


ies P.E.N. CLUB EXHIBITION of Contemporary 
Art. JOHN PIPER. ‘The Sitwell Country. Land- 
scapes. Leicester GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 10-5. 


Saturdays 10-1. 

tbe - THEATRE CLUB, 37, Wilton Place, Knights- 
bridge. SLO. 4494 From Saturday, Jan. 20th 

“ Uncensored version of the Battle of the Ukraine,”’ in- 

cluding all the 43 cuts made by the Censor. Daily at 

5.45 p.m. and 8.15 p.m. 


APPOINTMENTS 
1ITY OF LIV 
APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR OF MUSEUMS 





ERPOOL. 


following Departments each under a 
Botany, Vertebrate Zoology, Inverte- 
Shipping and Archaeology) 


Comprising the 
Keeper :—Geology, 
brate Zoology Ethnology, 


The Council of the City of Liverpool nvite applications 
for the appointment of. Director of Museums at a salary 
of £900 per annum, increasing to £1,000 per annum after 
two years’ service. 

The age of applicants must not exceed 50 years 

Applications submitted by persons at present engaged 
on National Service and undble to take up the post im- 
mediately will receive consideration 

The appointment will be subject to the provisions. of 
the Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, and the 
Standing Orders of the City Council, and will be deter- 
minable by three calendar months’ notice on either side. 

Forms of Application and particulars of the Duties and 

Conditions of Appointment may be obtained from me, 
and applications, accompanied by copies of three recent 
testimonials, must be addressed to me, endorsed “Director 


of Museums,” and received on or before Wednesday, the 
28th day of February, 1945. 
W. H. BAINES, 
Town Clerk 
Municipal Buildings, 
Dale Street, or 2 2. 

29th December, 194 

for School House 


et og COOK wanted 
4 of 80 boys. 
and appetising diet. 
help given in kitchen. 
bathroom. Salary £180. 
School, Lincs. 
I ADIES FOR SERVICE OVERSEAS, between ages 
Bd of 30 and 40 are urgently required for training w 
serve in India as Welfare Workers in Enquiry Bureaus 
of S.S.A.F.A. (the Souprers’, SarmLors’ AND AIRMEN'S 
FAMILIES ASSOCIATION). Requisites:—Fitness to s 
climate, hardship and long hours ; previous knowledge of 
Social Welfare, particularly in handling individuals # 
opposed to Canteen Work; tact, sympathy, ability o 
interview men; experience of office procedure desirable. 
a passages, all expenses paid, personal allowance if 
equired, Enrolment subject to permission of Ministry 
of bour and National Service. Wives of Army and Naval 
Officers serving in above theatre may NOT be accepted 
Apply ir writing to the Drrecror, Overseas Servic 
—_— S.S.A.F.A., 32, Victoria Street, London, 


WV oman SECRETARY (Assistant) required by th 
Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society. 


Intelligent woman able to plan a balanced 
No store keeping required. Adequate 
Private sitting-room, bedroom and 
Apply Mrs. Day, Stamford 








FEES Special courses in Journal’'sm, Short Stories, , a 
Article Writing, Poetry, Radio Plays, Eng. Literature . ission- 
Persona! tuition by correspondence. No time limit. Free 55, Gloucester Rd., Kensington, S.W.7 ary interest essential. Apply, stating experience, age 
advice and Booklet from Prospectus Dept. L.S.J., references and salary expected to E.M.M.S. Ovri 
57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Mus, 4574. ——— 56, George Square, Edinburgh, 8 

Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896, Printed in Great Britain by Str. Ciements Press, Lrp., 
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